THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 


A.  SPEECH, 

BY  HON.  THOMAS  WILLIAMS, 


DELIVERED  AT 

Lafayette  Mali,  Pittsburgh,  on  Saturday  Evening,  September  29th,  i860. 


Fellow  Citizens: — I trust  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  my 
appearance  here  to-night  has  anything  to  do  with  the  accident- 
al fact  that  I am  myself  a candidate  for  an  office  which  I have 
not  sought — which  I do  not  want — which  involves  great  labor, 
and  a responsibility  which  you  have  never  before  cast  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a representative — which  is  moreover  without  re- 
ward— and  which  it  will  cost  me  more  than  the  wages  of  a 
Congressman  to  accept.  If  there  is  any  body  here  who  feels 
any  difficulty  in  regard  to  myself,  all  I have  to  say  to  him  is, 
that  he  can  render  me  no  greater  personal  service  than  by  vo- 
ting against  me.  If  I had  desired  to  advance  my  own  cause,  1 
should  rather  have  avoided,  than  sought  an  occasion  like  the 
present.  Your  committee  of  arrangements  was  pleased  to  re- 
quest me  to  address  the  great  Convention  which  assembled  on 
the  Allegheny  Common  on  Thursday  last.  The  condition  of 
my  voice,  as  indicated  by  one  or  two  previous  experiments, 
compelled  me  to  decline  the  invitation.  Feeling,  however, 
that  it  was  my  duty  as  a citizen  to  contribute  my  quota  of  ser- 
vice, as  heretofore,  to  a cause  which  has  interested  me  so 
greatly,  and  very  naturally  desirous,  as  I had  labored  in  the 
preparation,  to  have  some  share  in  the  triumph,  I signified  un- 
willingness to  address  the  people,  at  some  length,  in  such  a 
place  as  I could  make  myself  heard  without  injury,  and  I am 
accordingly  before  you  this  evening  for  that  purpose. 

And  yet  I may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  on  no  past  occasion 
have  I felt  the  weight  of  a temporary  infirmity  more  strongly. 
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than  in  view  of  the  stirring  exhibition^ which  I witnessed  on 
Thursday  last.  As  I cast  my  eye  over  the  mustering  squad- 
rons of  that  bannered  host,  my  heart  beat  exultingly  at  the 
evidence  it  furnished  of  the  thorough  awakening  of  the  North. 
I thought  I saw  in  it  the  omen,  as  well  as  the  instrument  of  a 
great  deliverance — and  the  exclamation  rose  involuntarily  to 
my  lips,  “Thank  God  ! there  is  a North  !”  Yes  ! the  granite 
hills  of  Maine  have  just  proclaimed  it  in  the  roll  of  twice  ten 
thousand  thunders,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania 
are  about  to  echo  back  with  a redoubled  peal,  the  joyful  shout 
— “ There  is  a North.”  The  years  of  our  captivity  are  num- 
bered. Our  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  is  about  to  terminate. 
Mount  Pisgah  is  before  us.  In  ten  days  more  we  scale  its 
summit,  and  the  promised  land,  which  has  so  long  fled  before 
us,  is  at  our  feet. 

Well,  I knew  that  this  would  come  at  the  appointed  time. 
When  I abandoned  the  field  of  politics,  as  I did,  after  the  di- 
sastrous campaign  of  184-i,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  it  was 
vain  to  struggle  against  the  prestige  of  the  successful  party, 
and  that  the  surest  road  to  relief,  although  perhaps  a very  long 
and  painful  one,  was  through  the  excesses  of  unbridled  power, 
and  the  full  development  and  exposure  of  the  principle  which 
was  so  obviously  animating  the  victors.  For  this  result  I 
waited  with  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  aged  Simeon.  It 
came  at  last  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
culminated  in  the  mortal  struggle,  which,  commencing  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Capitol,  and 
there  shook  the  Representative  Hall  of  the  people  with  treason, 
and  dyed  the  floor  of  the  Senate  chamber  with  blood.  The 
hour  had  then  struck.  The  field  of  politics  was  flooded  with 
a new  light  from  the  blazing  dwelling  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
prairies.  The  veil  had  dropped  from  the  faces  of  the  combat- 
ants The  two  great  antagonistic  interests  which  had  been  so 
long  wrestling  for  empire  under  arbitrary  names,  had  now 
come  face  to  face,  with  visors  up,  in  mortal  embrace.  The 
problem  of  American  politics  was  now  solved.  The  issue  was 
at  last  directly  made,  and  it  brought  along  with  it  the  induce- 
ment to  renewed  exertion,  in  the  assurance  which  it  furnished 
of  a o;reat  deliverance.  The  time  had  now  come  to  strike  once 
more  for  freedom. 

We  failed,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  of  our  struggles,  because  we 
were  a raw  militia,  without  organization,  without  discipline, 
without  the  knowledge  of  our  strength,  and  under  the  influence 
of  an  unmanly  terror,  inspired  amongst  the  timid  by  the  bloody 
menaces  of  our  foes.  It  was  such  a failure,  however,  as  taught 
them  to  respect  our  strength  and  courage,  and  taught  us  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  achieve  our  deliverance  whenever  we 
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chose  to  will  it.  We  are  now  about  to  strike  again,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  victory  will  be  ours;  and  I propose  to  stimu- 
late your  zeal  by  pointing  out  the  issues,  as  I understand  them, 
and  awakening  you  to  a proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
struggle  which  is  before  you. 

The  territorial  question,  then,  which  stands  out  in  such  bold 
relief,  which  has  divided  the  Democratic  party  itself,  and 
around  which  no  less  than  three  embattled  hosts  are  now  con- 
tending, is  in  itself  but  the  efflorescence — the  out-cropping  of 
a disease  which  has  been  lurking  and  fermenting  in  the  bowels 
of  the  state,  and  was  bound  to  find  its  wray  to  the  surface  in 
some  violent  eruption  like  this.  That  disease  is  human 
slavery — the  property  of  man  in  man — of  one  man  in  the  labor, 
the  bones,  the  sinews,  and  the  muscles  of  another.  Our  ances- 
tors found  it  here.  They  saw  and  knew  that  its  existence  was 
at  war  with  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  the  Government 
which  they  were  constructing,  that  slavery  was  no  question  of 
complexion,  and  that  the  same  logic  which  made  a slave  of  the 
black  man,  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  freedom  of  the  white. 
They  were,  however,  practical  men,  and  while  they  were 
studious  to  avoid  the  monstrous  inconsistency  of  engraving  the 
term  “slave”  upon  the  tables  of  their  fundamental  law,  they 
endeavored  to  deal  with  the  question  in  such  a manner  as 
would  secure  the  conventional  rights  of  the  master  during  the 
brief  period  for  which  this  anomaly  was  expected  to  endure. 
There  was  not  one,  I think,  of  all  that  illustrious  band  of  pa- 
triots and  sages  that  framed  the  Constitution,  who  looked  for- 
ward to  its  perpetuation,  or  regarded  it  otherwise  than  as  a 
great  and  unmitigated  evil — a standing  reproach  to  our  insti- 
tutions— and  a lasting  impeachment  of  the  sincerity  of  the  men 
who  framed  them.  That  it  should  ever  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a national  blessing — as  a great  instrument  of  civilization — or 
as  a missionary  agent  in  the  Christianization  of  a heathen  peo- 
ple, wms  the  buried  thought  of  a superstitious  age,  with  the 
mould  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  upon  it,  which  was 
reserved  for  resurrection  at  the  progressive  era  that  has  just 
dawned  upon  ourselves.  They  supposed,  however,  that 
they  could  reconcile  the  two  great  antagonistic  conditions  of 
humanity,  and  so  blend  them  together  as  to  avoid  a conflict. 
They  were  mistaken.  The  task  was  one  which  exceeded  their 
powers.  The  great  law  of  liberty  was  not  to  be  thus  compro- 
mised with  impunity.  There  was  an  avenging  Nemesis  on  the 
trail  of  this  unnatural  union.  The  result  has  shown  that  Wil- 
liam Pinckney  was  right,  when  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  half  a 
century  ago,  in  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in  bitter  reproba- 
tion of  the  unholy  alliance,  and  uttered  those  memorable 
words  which  are  still  so  familiar  to  the  ear  of  boyhood — “ The 
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rose  and  the  bramble  may  grow  in  mutual  contaet,  but  liberty 
and  slavery  delight  in  separation.” 

I do  not  say  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  not  consistent 
with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  with  a high  development  of  that 
lofty  and  chivalrous  spirit,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
independence  of  nations.  The  lessons  of  history  teach  us,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  proudest  and  most  jealous  of  governments 
were  precisely  those,  where  the  people  were  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  masters  and  slaves.  Those  governments, 
however,  though  republican  in  name,  -were  but  oligarchies  in 
effect,  with  obvious  and  irresistible  tendencies  in  the  direction 
of  the  establishments  which  broke  up  the  power  of  the  mon- 
archies of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  depopulated  their  territories, 
and  impoverished  their  soil,  by  the  forced  labor  of  serfdom  or 
villenage.  And  such,  I undertake  to  say,  are  precisely  the 
fruits  of  this  patriarchal  institution  in  all  those  parts  of  our 
confederacy  where  it  prevails.  It  has  produced  a race  of  men 
of  great  wealth,  of  high  culture,  of  indomitable  pride,  and  of 
undoubted  courage,  who  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  State.  It 
has  produced  another,  however,  which  is  only  fitted  for  a con- 
dition of  thraldom  ; and  that  is  not  a black  race,  but  a white 
one.  Where  labor  is  done  by  slaves,  it  is  not  considered  hon- 
orable for  freemen — -just  as  trade  itself  involved  a forfeiture  of 
rank  among  the  French  noblesse  two  hundred  years  ago — and, 
as  a consequence,  the  distinction  between  the  poorer  classes 
and  the  slave  himself,  is  one  of  color  only,  which  is  slowly  and 
imperceptibly  fading  away  under  that  process  of  amalgamation, 
which  is  falsely  charged  on  us,  and  true  only  as  to  our  accu- 
sers. If  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  black  man. 
There  is  no  portion  of  our  slaveholding  communities,  which  is 
so  ready  to  lynch  a Yankee  schoolmaster,  as  the  very  “poor 
trash,”  whom  the  negroes  themselves  despise. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Although  a domestic  and  peculiar  in- 
stitution, as  they  are  wont  to  call  it,  until  it  aimed  to  become 
an  extra-territorial  and  general  one,  its  effects  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  communities  in  which  it  exists.  While  we  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  meddling  with  it,  it  has  never  ceased 
to  act  upon  ourselves.  The  very  sense  of  antagonism  to  liberty 
which  it  has  produced,  has  been  ever  present  in  the  mind  of 
the  slave  owner,  from  the  foundation  of  this  Government.  A 
community  of  interest  has  held  them  together  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  operated  as  a flux  to  fuse  down  the  most  discordant 
elements  into  the  most  perfect  harmony.  If  we,  of  the  Free 
States,  have  sometimes  forgotten  that  there  was  a common  bond 
to  unite  us,  because  we  have  no  institution  that  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  peculiar , it  has  not  been  so  with  them.  Demo- 
crat, and  Whig,  and  American,  there  have  been  ever  one  as 
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against  us.  Scarcely  a Free  State  has  been  allowed  to  come  into 
this  Union,  without  a black  duenna  at  her  side — without  being 
covered  by  the  dark  shadow  of  another,  which  recognized  a 
property  in  slaves.  Ho  matter  how  rapidly  we  might  grow  under 
the  benign  influences  of  free  institutions,  it  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  slave  owner  to  countercheck  our  weight  in 
the  Senate,  and  to  neutralize  our  enormous,  but  healthful  devel- 
opment, by  the  sort  of  Polish  veto,  which  enabled  him  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  majority,  and  deprive  it  of  all  powers  of  leg- 
islation. The  consequence  has  been,  that  they  have  controlled 
the  policy  of  the  Government  throughout,  and  kept  it  oscillat- 
ing and  fluctuating  from  one  system  to  another,  just  as  the  in- 
terests of  slavery  were  supposed  to  lean,  whether  for  or  against 
a tariff — for  or  against  internal  improvements — or  for  or 
against  a bank — hut  always  true  to  this  one  magnetic  pole. 
By  the  same  power  of  combination,  they  have  seized  upon  all 
the  important  places  in  the  Government,  and  made  the  ques- 
tion “is  he  in  favor  of  slavery?”  the  test  of  official  qualifica- 
tion, as  well  as  of  party  orthodoxy.  They  swarm  at  the  Fede- 
ral capital.  They  control  all  the  departments.  They  hold 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  with  it,  the  power  of  moulding  the 
Constitution  itself  to  suit  their  views.  They  fill  the  army  and 
the  navy.  They  manage  every  thing,  and  have  managed  every 
thing  so  long,  that  they  have  come  to  think  that  they  have  a 
divine  right  to  govern  us,  and  to  declare  openly,  that  if  they 
cannot  be  allowed  to  rule  the  Democratic  party,  and  through 
it  the  nation,  they  have  a right  to  secede,  and  break  up  both. 
They  may  be  excused,  perhaps.  It  is  a fault  inherent  in  the 
false  relation  which  they  maintain.  We  know  that  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  bad  habits  of  thought.  We  have  the  testimony  or 
Jefferson  himself,  that  it  engenders  arrogance,  and  fosters  a 
spirit  which  is  fatal  to  the  education  of  the  young.  The  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  rule  black  men,  will  soon  come,  by  a 
very  natural  process,  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  a right  to 
rule  white  ones.  It  is,  of  course,  galling  to  the  pride  of  a man 
so  educated,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rule 
of  a class  which  he  despises.  If  the  association  of  compulsory 
labor  with  a black  skin  has  degraded  the  black  man  here,  it 
has  reacted  equally  upon  labor  itself,  so  as  to  degrade  it  in  their 
estimation;  and  every  concession  made  by  the  Uorth  to  the 
threats  of  disunion — every  expression  of  unmanly  fear  on  our 
parts — has  only  served  to  confirm  the  slaveholder  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  we  are  but  sneaking  poltroons,  who  may  be  bullied  into 
submission,  whenever  we  cannot  be  bought  or  bribed.  I am 
free  to  confess,  as  a Northern  man,  that  we  have  done  all  we 
could  to  encourage  the  formation  of  this  opinion,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  the  scenes  of  violence  we  have  witnessed,  and 
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the  scorn  and  contumely,  to  which  so  large  an  expression  has 
been  given  by  Southern  presses  and  Southern  orators.  If  we 
had  stood  up  on  all  occasions  like  men,  they  would  have  re- 
spected at  least,  if  they  did  not  fear  us,  and  we  should  have 
heard  no  whisper  of  revolt,  no  loud  and  treasonable  menaces  of 
disunion.  Our  repeated  submissions  have  only  increased  their 
arrogance,  and  enhanced  the  extravagance  of  their  demands. 
Our  attempts  to  purchase  peace  by  pusillanimous  concessions, 
have  been  but  the  bait  thrown  by  the  Siberian  mother  to  the 
hungry  wolf,  which  was  no  sooner  devoured  than  he  was  again 
upon  her  heels.  The  spirit  of  slavery  is  not  to  be  satisfied  or 
appeased  by  an}r  amount  of  sacrifices.  The  Democratic  party 
of  the  North  has  bankrupted  itself  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
return  is — what  it  deserved  to  be — ingratitude  and  ruin.  Its 
leaders  have  sounded  the  very  base  string  of  servility,  and 
what  has  been  the  result  to  themselves?  It  may  be  read  in 
the  fates  of  Buchanan  and  Douglas  both.  They  have  failed 
to  satisfy  this  exacting  and  insatiable  interest,  by  the  humblest 
of  services  and  the  deepest  of  humiliations,  and  have  only 
drawn  upon  themselves  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  their  task 
masters.  With  these  men  on  their  knees  before  them,  they 
look  in  amazement  upon  the  present  condition  of  political 
parties  in  the  North.  It  is,  in  their  eyes,  no  better  than  a ser- 
vile insurrection.  The  first  impulse,  of  course,  was  to  correct 
it  with  the  lash,  or  the  bludgeon.  The  Northern  overseers  had 
failed  to  crush  out  the  revolt.  The  master  then  took  the  mat- 
ter into  his  own  hands,  and  the  blood  of  Sumner  flowed  upon 
the  pavement  of  the  capitol,  and  the  whole  South  approved 
and  cried,  “Well  done!” 

And  now  let  me  inquire  how  far  this  issue  has  entered  into 
the  present  struggle.  Mr.  Douglas  complains  that  it  is  the 
negro  who  stands  in  the  way  of  all  beneficent  legislation,  and 
of  every  measure  of  relief  which  the  interests  of  Pennsylva- 
nia demand.  I agree  with  him  there.  It  is  the  everlasting 
negro  who  thrusts  himself,  on  all  occasions,  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress, and  hangs  like  a drag  upon  the  wheels  of  the  national 
machine;  and  it  is  on  the  question  of  his  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Democratic  party  is  divided,  and  Judge  Doug- 
las i3  himself  a candidate.  It  is  on  that  question,  too,  that  his 
speeches  are  exclusively  made.  I respond  cordially  to  his  sen- 
timent, that  we  must  get  rid  of  the  negro.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  us  is,  whether  this  shall  be  done  by  shutting  him 
out  entirely,  or  allowing  him  to  have  his  own  way,  and  to  go 
where  he  pleases.  We  have  tried  the  latter  expedient  without 
success.  Judge  Douglas  thinks  like  the  “ unjust  judge,”  that 
it  is  the  only  way  of  escaping  the  annoyance.  Ppon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  his  range,  he  affects  a sublime  indifference  here, 
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while  he  boasts  in  the  South,  of  having  added  to  it  a degree 
and  a half  of  latitude.  He  does  not  care  whether  the  negro  is 
voted  up  or  voted  down  in  the  territories,  so  long  as  he  is  the 
lord  of  the  ascendant  in  the  States.  He  claims  only  that  he 
shall  he  allowed  to  have  his  chance,  and  that  he  shall  be  let 
alone  by  the  Government,  while  he  stands  himself  upon  a 
platform,  whose  four  corners  are  borne  up  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  slave.  It  is  not  Democracy  that  he  represents.  That  had 
lofty  aspirations.  It  was  never  indifferent  upon  a question  of 
slavery  or  freedom.  This  is  but  the  monstrous  birth,  engendered 
of  the  worse  than  incestuous  connection  between  the  virgin 
daughter  of  the  Revolution  and  the  slave.  It  has  rent  the  en- 
trails  of  the  parent  in  the  conception,  and  the  mother  that  bore 
it  might  well  start  back  at  the  apparition,  like  Sin  in  the  sub- 
lime allegory  of  Milton,  and  shriek  out — death.  It  shows 
fair  above — 

“ What  seems  its  head  the  likeness  of  a kingly  crown  has  on  ; 

It  ends  below  in  many  a scaly  fold,  voluminous  and  vast.” 

There  is  no  feature  of  that  offspring  variant  from  our  own, 
which  does  not  disclose  the  monstrous  parentage.  There  is 
not  a plank  peculiar  to  that  platform  that  has  not  a negro  un- 
der it.  There  is  not  even  a sound  timber  in  its  construction, 
which  does  not  give  way  when  the  negro  sets  his  heavy  heel 
upon  it.  Let  us  rip  up  a few  of  them,  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  detect,  and  drag  him  to  the  light. 

The  Republican  confession  of  faith  reiterates,  in  the  first 
place,  the  terms  of  the  great  Declaration,  and  proclaims  that 
“the  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union 
itself,  must  and  shall  be  preserved.”  This  is  the  great  cardi- 
nal principle,  which  flames  in  its  forehead  like  the  meteor 
light  of  an  advancing  railway  train. 

The  Democratic  platform,  ignoring  the  Declaration  and  the 
Union  both — the  one,  of  course,  as  heterodox,  and  the  other, 
I suppose,  as  of  doubtful  value — asserts  its  trust  in  the  people, 
and  declares  that  the  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers, 
that  the  grants  made  therein  are  to  be  strictly  construed, 
and  that  it  is  inexpedient  aud  dangerous  to  exercise  any  pow- 
ers that  are  doubtful. 

To  the  doctrine  that  this  is  a Government  of  limited  powers, 
there  is  no  objection.  That  they  are  to  be  strictly  construed, 
however,  is  a principle  which  is  only  invoked  when  any  truly 
national  object  is  proposed.  It  has  never  been  found  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  measure  which  was  intended  to  advance  the 
interests  of  slavery.  There,  the  interpretation  has  always  been 
latitudinarian  to  a fault.  When  Louisiana  and  Florida  were 
acquired,  the  constitutional  barrier  gave  way.  When  Texas 
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was  annexed,  the  same  drama  was  rehearsed.  And  now,  when 
Cuba  and  a route  over  the  isthmus  are  to  be  secured,  we  find 
these  very  consistent  gentlemen  again  knocking  in  the  head, 
in  this  very  platform,  the  cardinal  principle  on  which  they 
profess  to  stand.  How  well  do  they  realize  the  creed  and  pol- 
itics of  that  old  Federalism,  which,  as  they  so  eloquently  enun- 
ciate, “conceives  no  imposture  too  monstrous  for  the  popular 
credulity !”  They  invent  the  sin,  which  the  proud  old  Federal 
party  would  have  scorned  to  commit,  and  then  father  it  upon 
them.  This  plank  is  a sound  one,  if  it  were  not  so  elastic.  It 
is  too  weak  for  the  tread  of  the  ponderous  African. 

The  next  point  in  the  Republican  platform,  is  a denuncia- 
tion of  the  extravagance  and  corruption  of  the  Administra- 
tion, with  a declaration  that  while  providing  revenue  for  the 
Government,  by  a duty  on  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such 
an  adjustment  of  these  duties,  as  shall  encourage  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  whole  country. 

The  Democratic  platform  declares,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
sound  policy  forbids  the  general  Government  from  fostering 
one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  from 
cherishing  the  interests  of  one  portion  of  our  confederacy  at 
the  expense  of  another — with  a recommendation  of  the  most 
rigid  economy,  and  a limitation  of  the  revenues  to  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Government. 

To  understand  these  dark  sayings — this  ambiguous  outgiv- 
ing of  the  two-faced,  and  now  two-headed  oracle,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  political  philosophers — the  cotton  doctors — of 
the  South,  who  frame  all  the  platforms  for  the  faithful — for 
the  interpretation.  The  idea  is,  that  the  encouragement  given 
to  manufactures,  and  through  them,  as  well  as  more  directly, 
to  the  free  labor  and  agriculture  of  the  Northern  States,  is  a tax 
upon  those  whose  labor  is  done  by  slaves,  and  who  grow  no 
grain  for  their  own  consumption.  They  insist  that  they  pay 
all  the  duties,  because,  as  they  allege,  they  have  to  pay  you  a 
higher  price  for  all  that  you  sell  them,  while  their  staple,  cot- 
ton, is  the  principal  export  of  the  country,  and  they  wish  to 
buy  your  grain  and  pork  at  their  own  prices,  while  they  pur 
chase  their  goods  from  their  British  customers.  They  want 
no  protection  themselves,  and  insist  that  if  you  are  protected, 
it  must  be  necessarily  at  their  expense.  To  impose  a duty, 
therefore,  for  the  protection  of  any  branch  of  industry,  is,  in 
their  view,  to  foster  one  branch  to  the  detriment  of  another, 
and  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  of  the  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  residue.  They  once  thought  differently, 
and  then  protection  was  the  order  of  the  day.  When  they 
changed  their  minds,  the  Democracy  of  the  Noi’th  changed 
with  them,  and  the  American  system  became  unpopular  and 
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obsolete.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  which  Northern  Democrats 
are  made  to  indorse  at  the  bidding  of  the  men,  who  own  their 
laborers,  and  think  that  capital  ought  always  to  own  them  ! 
If  they  do  not  already  own  their  patient  followers  in  the  North, 
who  shoulder  such  burdens  as  this,  and  do  their  work  even 
more  cheerfully  at  public  conventions  and  in  Congress,  than  it 
is  done  by  their  slaves  in  the  cotton  field,  it  is  not  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  not  quite  as  faithfully  served  by  them.  I beg 
those  who  hear  me,  to  remember  that  slavery  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  color,  or  of  menial  or  predial — domestic  or  agri- 
cultural— service.  The  slave  may  be  a white  man,  and  the 
labor  may  be  done  in  the  newspaper,  in  the  convention,  on  the 
stump,  or  at  the  ballot-box.  The  only  difference  is — and  it  is  an 
important  one — that  while  the  white  slave  is  never  so  much  re- 
spected by  his  master  as  the  black  one — because  his  condition 
is  a voluntary  one,  while  that  of  the  negro  is  not — he  enjoys, 
at  least,  the  privilege  of  asserting  his  freedom,  and  reassuming 
his  abdicated  manhood,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  without 
borrowing  the  aid  of  an  underground  rail  road.  The  tariff  is 
a question  of  free  and  slave  labor  only.  The  right  to  protect 
our  own  industry  was  one  of  the  first  privileges  asserted  upon 
our  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  It 
continued  to  be  our  policy  until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  at 
variance  with  the  interests  of  the  slave  owner.  It  was,  at  one 
time,  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Democracy  of 
the  North.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject here,  at  all  events.  The  right  won  for  the  freeman  in  the 
the  war  of  Independence,  went  down,  however,  in  the  conflict 
with  the  labor  of  the  slave — and  this  plank,  which  is  a central 
one,  is  resting  directly  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  very  grave  recommendation,  however,  of  “a  most  rigid 
economy”  in  the  face  of  an  expenditure  of  some  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum,  and  with  an  administration  of  the 
same  party,  the  most  extravagant,  corrupt  and  profligate  that 
this  nation,  or  the  world  itself,  has  ever  seen,  is  not  the  least 
amusing  feature  of  the  anti-tariff  platform.  Its  explanation  is 
to  be  found,  however,  in  the  suggestion  of  a limitation  of  the 
revenue  to  the  strictest  necessities  of  the  Government.  The 
idea  is  to  avoid,  by  all  means,  the  necessity  for  a tariff,  by  ex- 
pending nothing  upon  our  rivers  or  our  lakes — nothing  to  set- 
tle up  and  improve  the  boundless  territories  committed  to  our 
charge,  as  the  future  home  of  countless  millions  of  freemen — 
nothing  for  any  other  purpose  under  heaven,  except  to  acquire 
new  territories  for  slavery,  as  though  it  was  the  mission  of  this 
Government,  not  “to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,”  but  to  forge  chains  for  unborn  gen- 
erations, and  to  hang  the  black  cloud  of  human  bondage  over 
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half  a continent ! The  most  rigid  parsimony  to  avoid  a tariff, 
unless  the  interests  of  slavery  can  be  best  promoted  by  the 
most  profuse  expenditure.  Then  money  is  no  object.  An  ex- 
pensive war  in  Florida — another  in  Mexico — assumption  of  debts 
in  the  case  of  Texas — a hundred  millions,  or  a stupendous  act 
of  piracy,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  gem  of  the  Antilles, 
which  is  supposed,  like  another  dragon,  to  guard  the  entrance 
to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides — all  this,  purchased  by  the 
blood,  and  levied  upon  the  labor,  and  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  the  Northern  freemen — as  is  the  support  of  the  army,  which 
is  kept  up  at  our  expense  to  overawe  the  slaves,  and  to  furnish 
an  asylum  for  the  cadets  of  the  aristocratic  and  labor-hating 
families  of  the  South — is  nothing  with  these  rigid  economists, 
who  are  so  solicitous  to  limit  the  revenues  to  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  Government.  All  these  are  necessaries 
amongst  those  strict  constructionists,  who  cannot  afford  the 
money,  or  find  the  power  in  the  Constitution,  to  deepen  a shoal 
upon  your  lakes,  or  clear  out  a bar  or  a snag  from  your  great 
rivers,  though  the  lives  of  all  the  boatmen,  and  the  merchan- 
dise and  produce  of  all  the  North,  were  to  depend  on  it.  What 
is  the  value  of  a free  white  laboring  man  in  the  North,  in  com- 
parison with  the  black  chattels  which  sell  for  $1,500  apiece  ? 
Why,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  authority  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  paying  for  a whole  cargo  of  negroes  in  the  Am- 
istad  ! We  shall  have  a bill,  I suppose,  to  foot  by  and  by  for 
the  ebony  chattel  that  was  shot  or  drowned  in  the  Potomac 
on  the  occasion  of  the  John  Brown  raid.  As  to  a boatman, 
however — one  of  your  Northern  mud-sills — a piece  of  the  stuff 
out  of  which  we  propose  to  fashion  a President — he  is  worth 
nothing,  unless  he  is  owned  by  somebody,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  that  capital 
should  always  own  labor.  Well,  if  a working  man  must  have 
an  owner  to  give  him  value,  we  will  even  play  the  master  our- 
selves for  once,  and  admit  that  “honest  old  Abe  ” belongs  to 
us.  I trust,  however,  that  nobody  will  be  tempted  by  what  I 
say,  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a 
price  set  upon  his  head. 

The  next  point  I shall  consider,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
public  lands.  On  this,  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party 
embodies  a declaration  in  favor  of  settlers’  rights,  and  of  the 
passage  of  the  homestead  bill,  with  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  haughty  assumption  of  the  Southern  oligarchs,  that  these 
settlers  are  no  better  than  paupers.  The  Democratic  platform, 
ignoring  this  question  entirely,  proclaims  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  are  to  be  sacredly  applied  to  the  national  objects  spe- 
cified in  the  Constitution,  and  protests  vigorously  against  any 
distribution  amongst  the  States,  as  impolitic  and  unconstitu- 
tional. 
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There  is  nothing,  of  course,  in  favor  of  a homestead  bill. 
The  provision  of  homes  for  the  settlers,  is  one  of  those  objects 
which  have  not  been  “specified  in  the  Constitution.”  That  is 
a provision  for  the  multiplication  of  freemen  only,  and  is,  of 
course,  in  their  judgment,  entirely  sectional.  If  the  object 
had  been  to  provide  slave  homes,  instead  of  free  ones — not 
lands  for  the  landless,  but  “niggers  for  the  niggerless,”  that 
would  have  been  indisputably  national.  To  distribute  the 
proceeds  among  the  States  for  purposes  of  education  or  in- 
ternal improvement,  or  to  apportion  out  the  lands  themselves 
for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges,  is  equally  objec- 
tionable, for  the  same  reasons.  Schools  are  for  freemen,  and 
highways  an  inconvenient  facility  for  negroes.  For  any  pur- 
pose, however,  it  would  impair  the  revenues,  and  increase  the 
necessity  for  a tariff'.  , 

But  why  is  it  that  the  Democratic  party  is  so  extremely 
averse  to  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  even  among  the 
States  themselves  ? It  was  not  always  so.  Is  it  because  thei’e 
is  anything  unjust  in  doing  again,  what  was  done  before  under 
the  administration  of  General  Jackson  ? The  thing  seems 
equitable  enough,  even  without  reference  to  the  terms  of  the 
cessions  themselves.  Can  any  Northern  man  imagine  any  pos- 
sible objection  to  it?  Here  is  a fund  sufficient  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  posterity  for  all  future  time,  as  well  as  for  the  im- 
provement of  all  those  natural  highways,  and  the  construction 
of  all  those  artificial  means  of  communication,  which  are  so 
essential  to  develop  our  resources,  and  to  bind  this  Union 
together  with  “hooks  of  steel.”  The  doctrine  of  their  plat- 
form is  alike  hostile  to  the  grants  made  to  the  new  States  for 
rail  roads  and  schools,  as  it  is  to  the  endowment  of  agricultu- 
ral colleges  for  the  old  ones.  Are  these  objects  which  are 
worthy  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  ? Nobody 
here  will  venture  to  deny  that  they  are.  How  is  it,  then,  that 
this  language  has  found  its  way  into  the  Democratic  platform  ? 
It  is  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  the  everlasting  negro  which 
falls  again  across  our  path,  and  darkens  the  fairest  prospect  that 
Providence  has  ever  opened  to  the  vision  of  man.  To  give 
away  the  lands  to  actual  settlers,  is  to  make  Free  States.  To 
educate  the  people,  is  to  make  free  men.  To  provide  them 
with  commercial  facilities,  is  to  stimulate  their  growth.  To 
divert  these  revenues  from  the  Federal  treasury,  would  be  to 
create  a necessity  for  additional  duties,  or,  perhaps,  to  make  it 
necessary  to  tax  the  negro  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  another 
tariff  question,  and  the  negro  again  thrusts  forward  his  wooly 
muzzle  to  frighten  us  from  our  propriety,  or  pops  up  through 
the  platform  floor,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  “ to  push  us  from 
our  stools.” 
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The  next  noteworthy  point  in  the  Republican  platform,  is 
an  affirmance  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  make  appropriations 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements,  to  accommodate  an  exist- 
ing commerce,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  those 
that  are  engaged  in  it.  The  Democratic  platform  in  its  cor- 
responding clause,  asserts  that  the  Constitution  does  not  confer 
on  Congress  the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a general 
system  of  internal  improvements. 

The  Republican  doctrine  was  intended  only  to  place  the  in- 
terior and  the  Great  West,  which  have  been  so  long  neglected 
by  the  Government,  upon  a footing  of  equality  with  the  sea- 
board States ; and  to  make  all  this  sure,  they  have  singled  out 
a Western  boatman,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  see  that  their 
interests  shall  not  be  ridden  down  hereafter,  by  affected  consti- 
tutional scruples  in  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  in  the 
premises. 

The  Democratic  doctrine  involves  a condemnation  of  the 
whole  practice  of  the  Government  from  the  beginning.  A truly 
national  man,  imbued  with  the  right  spirit,  proud  of  his  coun- 
try, as  every  American  ought  to  be,  and  keenly  alive  to  all  its 
susceptibilities,  would  be  inclined  to  spare  no  means  which 
might  be  required,  to  develop  its  great  resources,  and  to  make 
it  what  a beneficent  Providence  obviously  intended  it  to  be, 
when  the  basins  of  its  great  inland  seas  were  hollowed  out,  and 
its  mighty  rivers  showered  down  upon  its  plains.  These  were 
the  views  of  the  Fathers,  whose  bones  are  now  reposing  under 
Southern  soil.  These  were  the  sentiments  of  that  liberal, 
broad-minded,  and  truly  American  statesman — the  last  of  the 
race  of  mighty  men  of  the  South — who  now  reposes  beneath 
the  oaks  of  Ashland,  rejected  of  his  own,  because  his  heart  was 
too  big  to  be  circumscribed  by  State  lines,  and  his  vision  too 
far-reaching,  to  encourage  either  the  perpetuation  of  the  curse 
of  human  bondage  at  home,  or  its  diffusion  over  the  free  terri- 
tories of  the  republic.  But  the  Fathers  are  dead  and  well  nigh 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  be  condemned,  while  the 
party  which  claims  to  be  exclusively  national,  and  to  follow 
them  by  a sort  of  apostolic  succession — but  which  its  reputed 
fathers  would  not  even  know — has  come  to  enter  its  solemn 
protest  against  all  expenditures  which  look  to  the  good  of  the 
wffiole  Union.  And  why  is  this?  Is  it  because  Northern  men 
are  of  the  opinion  that  these  objects  are  not  truly  national  ? 
It  is  the  negro  again  who  lays  his  hand  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  nation,  and  bids  it  stop.  These  things  cost  money,  and  do 
not  help  slavery.  They  will  deplete  the  treasury,  and  it  must 
be  replenished  by  additional  duties.  It  is  a tariff  question 
again.  The  negro  must  have  his  way,  as  usual,  and  the  North- 
ern Democratic  leader  bows  his  head,  and  whispers  softly,  “As 
you  please.” 
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The  next  point  upon  which  the  platforms  differ,  is  that  of  a 
rail  road  to  the  Pacific : and  this  is,  of  course,  an  internal  im- 
provement question  also.  On  this  question,  while  it  seems  to 
be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quire its  construction,  the  Republicans  say,  that  the  Government 
ought  to  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid  to  it;  the  Douglas 
Democrats  pledge  such  constitutional  government  aid  as  will 
insure  it  at  the  earliest  practicable  period ; and  the  Breckin- 
ridge Democrats  undertake  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  secure  the  passage  of  some  bill,  to  the  extent  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Row  here  is  a virtual  surrender  of  the  position  previously 
assumed  by  them,  under  the  pressure  of  a strong  public  opin- 
ion in  the  Rorth,  and  by  way  of  bid  for  the  votes  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  But  mark  the  caution  with  which  these  Demo- 
cratic conclaves  dispose  of  this  great  question  ! See  how  gin- 
gerly they  deal  with  it.  The  Douglas  men  are  willing  to 
pledge  “such  constitutional  aid  as  will  secure  it,”  They  have 
already  declared,  however,  that  the  Government  has  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a general  system  of 
internal  improvements,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  ought  to  be  sacredly  applied  to  “ the  national  objects 
specified  in  the  Constitution.”  The  Breckinridge  men,  more 
cautious  still,  are  only  willing  to  pledge  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  passage  of  some  bill,  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress,  for  the  same  purpose.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  reserve  ? Is  the  whole  thing  intended  as 
a cheat  and  a juggle,  or  have  they  felt  the  utter  incompatibil- 
ity of  this  pledge  with  the  whole  spirit  of  their  platform  ? 
They  made  it  solemnly,  but  reluctantly,  at  Cincinnati.  As  soon 
as  they  had  secured  the  vote  of  California,  upon  the  faith  of 
it,  it  was  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  vanities — sometimes  called 
“the  paradise  of  fools” — to  be  drawn  forth  again,  and  again 
violated,  as  it  was  before.  The  idea  that  the  South  will  ever 
consent  to  so  large  an  expenditure  as  it  would  involve,  unless 
it  was  for  an  exclusively  Southern  road,  is  at  war  alike  with 
their  practice  and  their  principles.  Their  subsequent  declara- 
tion in  regard  to  a free  passage  across  the  Isthmus,  shows  that 
they  do  not  seriously  think  of  an  internal  communication  by 
rail  road  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States.  If  it 
was  a question  as  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  or  the  purchase 
of  another  slice  of  Mexico,  they  have  shown  us  already  that 
the  expense  would  be  no  consideration.  To  span  the  conti- 
nent with  an  iron  highway  would  be  a new  phase  in  their 
history.  It  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  negro,  in  their  view,  as 
it  is  likely  to  prove  to  the  Indian,  and  the  grizzly  bear,  and  the 
buffalo.  It  will  bleed  the  treasury,  at  all  events,  and  the  negro 
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who  sits  upon  the  strong  box,  again  shakes  his  ambrosial  locks, 
and  thunders,  “No.” 

The  next  plank  over  which  we  stumble  has  relation  to  our 
foreign  policy.  On  this,  the  Democratic  conventions  agree  in 
affirming  what  they  call  the  Monroe  doctrine ; asserting  the 
right  to  control  the  inter-oceanic  passage  across  the  Isthmus — 
the  duty  of  maintaining  an  ascendancy  in  the  Gulf — and  the 
policy  of  acquiring  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall 
be  honorable  to  ourselves,  and  just  to  Spain — an  improvement, 
by  the  way,  upon  the  morality  of  the  Ostend  Circular. 

This  plank  is  all  ebony.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  negro 
here.  It  points  all  southward.  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  the  Canadas,  ths  Hudson’s  Bay  territories, 
Vancouver’s  Island,  all  British  America,  can  find  no  place  in 
it.  Instead  of  enlarging  in  that  direction,  and  seeking  an  alli- 
ance with  men  of  our  own  race,  lineage  and  faith,  the  Democracy 
falls  back  on  the  Aroostook  and  the  St.  Johns,  or  subsides 
amiably  from  “54°  40'  or  fight,”  down  to  49°,  and  free  trade 
with  our  ancient  enemy,  while  it  turns  lovingly  to  the  embrace 
of  the  cruel  Spaniard  and  the  unhappy  slave.  All  that  is 
wanted  to  round  this  plank  into  perfect  fullness,  is  a declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  opening  of  the  slave-trade.  That  will  come, 
however,  in  the  train  of  Cuba.  It  has  come  already  upon  the 
coast  of  Florida.  The  South  defends  and  a Democratic  admin- 
istration winks  at  it.  Cuba  will  furnish  an  outpost — an  inter- 
mediate missionary  station,  in  the  great  process  of  evangeliz- 
ing the  African  tribes.  Her  harbors  have  always  been  the 
cruising  grounds  of  the  slaver  and  the  buccaneer.  The  sul- 
len plunge  of  the  dark-skinned  African  mother,  victim  of  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  the  bubbling  cry  of  the 
strong  swimmer,  who  was  hurled  from  the  corsair’s  deck,  have 
alike  sent  many  a tell-tale  ripple  to  her  accursed  shores. 
What  fitter  entrepot  for  the  commerce  in  human  flesh?  But 
do  the  Democrats  of  the  Free  States  desire  all  this?  No,  God 
forbid ! There  is  not  a right-minded  man  amongst  them,  who 
would  not  shrink  from  the  naked  proposition  with  undissem- 
bled horror.  How,  then,  has  it  found  its  way  into  their  plat- 
form ? It  is  because  the  slave  owner  was  its  architect,  and 
their  own  representatives  have  betrayed  them. 

The  next  point  on  which  the  platforms  differ  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  This  is 
the  complement  of  the  declaration  in  regard  to  the  public 
lands.  And  here  the  negro  himself,  who  has  been  skulking 
underneath  the  platform,  steps  boldly  and  squarely  upon  it, 
and  claims  his  share  of  them.  His  share,  however,  is  always 
a monopoly.  If  he  takes  any,  he  appropriates  the  whole,  be- 
cause he  excludes  the  freeman.  As  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
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and  Lot : “ The  land  is  not  able  to  bear  us  both,  that  we  may 
dwell  together.”  The  Republicans,  standing  upon  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  the  Lathers,  and  claiming,  like  the  Sa- 
maritan woman,  that  they  have  also  “Abraham”  for  their 
father,  say  that  he  has  range  enough.  The  Democrats  insist 
that  he  is  a privileged  traveler,  a sort  of  cosmopolitan,  who 
must  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  domicil.  His  right  to  do 
so  I shall  examine  hereafter. 

Here,  then,  is  the  platform  of  the  party,  with  a negro  under 
every  plank  of  it,  which  differs  essentially  from  our  own.  Dis- 
til it,  and  evaporate  it,  and  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  bottom 
of  the  alembic,  except  the  negro,  who  calls  us  “ black,”  just  be- 
cause we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  time  was  when 
every  principle  which  the  Republican  party  now  proclaims,  was 
held  and  maintained  by  the  Democratic  party  itself,  from  the 
tariff  down  through  the  whole  chapter  of  variations.  The  re- 
iterated declarations  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements  by  the  general 
Government — the  unanimous  pi’otest  of  the  same  Legislature 
against  the  admission  of  Missouri  asa  slave  State  in  1819 — and 
the  equally  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Pittsburgh,  in  July,  1849 — are  some  of  the 
evidences  of  it  here.  The  Democrats  of  the  North  have  car- 
ried these  opinions,  one  by  one,  and  laid  them  down,  along  with 
the  great  majority  principle  itself,  at  the  feet  of  the  slave  power. 
Upon  that  shrine  of  abominations — upon  the  polluted  altars 
of  that  horrid  Moloch — they  have  offered  up  every  thing  that 
was  demanded,  until  they  were  called  upon  to  pass  their 
own  children  through  the  tire,  upon  the  plains  of  Kansas.  It 
made  no  difference  to  the  Northern  leaders  what  Avas  the  de- 
mand. They  never  complained  that  it  was  too  large.  They 
looked  for  personal  rewards  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
submission.  The  people  were  patient  and  docile,  and  accus- 
tomed to  submit  to  every  thing,  because  they  were  honest,  and 
suspected  no  fraud  in  others.  It  was  not  until  they  had  come 
near  flinging  their  riders,  in  1856,  that  the  inquiry  came  to  be 
made,  How  much  will  they  bear  ? It  was  in  the  Charleston 
Convention,  that  was  first  heard  the  unusual  language,  “We 
have  no  objection  individually  to  this  or  that  doctrine,  but  we 
fear  our  people  will  not  submit  to  it.”  It  was  the  same  feel- 
ing precisely,  which  checked  up  the  fiery  Douglas  on  the  Le- 
compton  issue.  He  had  bidden  high  for  Southern  votes.  It 
had  cost  his  party  many  States.  He  found  that  he  could  bid 
no  higher,  without  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  Northern  ones.  He 
now  endeavors  to  emulate  the  feat  of  the  circus  rider,  by 
bestriding  two  horses  of  very  different  mettle  and  action,  at 
the  same  time.  To  span  the  gulf  which  lies  between  them, 
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would  require  tlie  legs  of  a Colossus,  and  his  are  said  to  be 
none  of  the  longest.  It  is  too  late,  however — “too  late” — as 
a sepulchral  voice  exclaimed  from  the  galleries  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  it  was  proposed  to  proclaim  the 
Duke  of  Berri  as  their  king.  The  wedge  which  he  drove 
through  the  Missouri  Compromise,  has  rent  these  two  inter- 
ests in  twain,  as  by  an  earthquake  shock.  Kansas,  bathed  in 
blood,  and  smoking  with  the  embers  of  burning  dwellings, 
has  drifted  North,  while  the  architect  of  all  this  ruin — the 
great  tempter,  who  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  in 
an  evil  hour  persuaded  the  South  to  eat  at  the  expense  of 
faith  and  honor — is  floating,  like  a polar  bear,  between  the 
separating  floes.  It  was  his  destiny,  apparently,  under  Pro- 
vidence, to  precipitate  this  crisis — which  was  sure  to  come, 
at  all  events — by  an  act  of  transcendent  perfidy.  Without 
taking  any  thing,  even  a “ barren  sceptre,”  by  the  act,  he  has 
been  but  the  unconscious  instrument  of  a great  deliverance. 
I am  inclined  to  thank  him,  therefore — not  for  the  motive,  but 
for  the  act.  It  disenchanted  the  North.  It  showed  them  what 
Democracy  had  now  come  to  signify.  It  severed  the  invisible 
chain  which  bound  the  Northern  Democrat  to  the  car  of  this 
Juggernaut.  It  sealed  the  doom  of  the  slave  power.  The 
blood  which  smoked  to  heaven  from  the  face  of  the  broad 
prairie,  had  not  been  shed  in  vain.  Nor  was  it  in  vain  that  the 
heart  of  that  old  man,  whom  God  Almighty  seems  to  have 
raised  up  for  this  especial  purpose,  was  hardened,  like  that  of 
Pharaoh,  to  the  cries  of  a suffering  people.  The  whilom 
great  Democratic  party  now  lies  wounded,  bleeding,  distracted, 
wrecked,  upon  that  very  question  to  which  it  had  sacrificed  its 
whole  hereditary  wealth  of  principle.  By  a sort  of  poetic  jus- 
tice, it  dies  of  the  negro,  and  by  its  own  right  hand.  The 
strong  man  perishes  in  agonies  and  convulsions,  clutching  at  the 
falling  rein,  despairing,  blaspheming,  cursing  the  day  in  which 
the  nation  was  born,  and  calling  down  the  red  lightning  of 
heaven  upon  this  once  glorious  Union,  which  he  is  no  longer 
to  rule.  And  now,  the  apostate  President,  if  he  ever  hated  the 
party  which  has  taken  him  to  its  bosom,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done,  may  exult  in  a glorious  revenge.  He  will  see  it  in  its 
grave  on  the  fourth  of  March  next,  helped  thither  by  his  own 
hand,  and  covered  and  overwhelmed  by  the  double  damna- 
tion of  the  traitor  and  the  parricide. 

And  yet  we  are  told,  that  it  is  we  only  who  are  always  thrust- 
ing the  negro  into  the  foreground,  and  interfering  with  the 
property  and  the  social  rights  of  our  Southern  brethren.  For 
my  own  part,  revolting  and  unjust  as  is  the  condition  of  sla- 
very, I am  free  to  own  that  its  prevalence  here,  and  the  hab- 
itual association  of  the  black  man  with  the  idea  of  dependence 
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and  subjection,  bad  blunted  my  own  perceptions  of  the  wrong 
which  he  was  suffering.  I wTas  educated,  like  other  Americans, 
not  to  look  upon  him  in  his  humanitarian  aspect,  but  in  his 
political  and  economical  relations,  as  a working  machine,  and 
an  element  of  political  power.  I had  made  up  my  mind  that 
if  the  South  loved  slavery — if  it  was  satisfied  that  its  mate- 
rial interests  were  advanced  by  it — it  was  not  our  business  to 
interfere,  even  in  the  way  of  advice.  Although  dissatisfied  with 
the  unequal  bargain  which  gave  to  the  Slave  States  a represent- 
ation on  the  basis  of  property,  without  any  practical  equivalent 
to  us — if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  an  equivalent — and  by  a 
singular  anomaly,  erected  that  which  was  a source  of  phys- 
ical and  moral  weakness,  into  an  element  of  political  power, 

I was  not  unwilling  to  compromise,  upon  the  understanding 
that  if  the  negro  would  let  me  alone,  I would  not  disturb  him. 
The  experience  of  this  country  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
negro  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  He  is  essentially 
aggressive.  From  the  foundation  of  this  Government,  he  has 
never  been  lost  sight  of  by  his  owner.  I have  already  shown 
you  that  there  was  a principle  of  cohesion  there  so  strong,  that, 
however  divided  upon  all  other  questions,  those  questions  were 
all  sure  to  be  subordinated  to  this,  and  that,  by  these  means, 
a little  oligarchy  of  some  350,000  men  had  been  enabled  to 
take  and  hold  the  possession  of  this  Government,  and  to  control 
its  policy,  in  the  face  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  freemen. 
It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  negro  is  a staple  commodity 
of  ours,  when  it  is  through  him,  and  by  him  only,  that  the  South 
has  governed  us.  It  is  only  because  we  have  ignored  him  that 
they  have  succeeded  so  effectually  in  doing  it.  When  he  en- 
croaches on  our  territories,  aud  we  resist,  we  are  denounced  as 
sectional,  because  it  is  the  Free  States  only  that  unite  with  us — 
although  it  is  well  known  that  they  will  not  allow  our  opinions 
to  be  even  promulgated  amongst  them — while  the  fact  that  the 
Slave  States  are  united  under  this  iron  rule  of  unconstitutional 
exclusion,  is  taken  as  the  evidence  that  they  are  national ! The 
debates  in  the  last  Congress,  and  the  schism  at  Charleston,  will 
show  that  the  everlasting  negro  has  become  an  apple  of  discord 
at  home,  and  broken  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  great  Dem- 
ocratic family  throughout  the  nation — and  now  they  are  sec- 
tionalized  like  ourselves. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
showm  that  we  have  an  abiding  political  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  negro  slavery.  So  far  as  it  may  affect  the  future  of  this 
great  Republic — so  far  as  it  is  likely  to  require  the  power  of 
the  nation  for  its  protection — it  is  our  question  as  well  as  theirs. 
The  slaveholders  have  spared  no  pains  within  the  last  few 
years,  to  show  us  that  the  slavery  of  the  black  man  is  inconsist- 
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ent  with  the  freedom  of  the  white  man.  In  its  infancy  its 
evils  were  not  so  apparent,  although  it  is  known  to  have  dis- 
abled some  of  the  Southern  States  from  furnishing  their  prop- 
er contingents  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  stands  con- 
fessed now  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  South,  that  there  is 
no  security  for  the  master  except  in  the  ignorance  of  the  slave 
— in  the  suppression  of  all  knowledge — and  in  the  denial  to  the 
citizens  of  other  States  of  all  freedom  of  speech  on  that  ques- 
tion. It  may  he  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  master  are  well 
grounded.  I am  willing  to  admit,  if  necessary,  that  large  al- 
lowances are  to  be  made  for  the  panic  terror  occasioned  by 
the  mad  foray  of  John  Brown,  as  well  as  for  that  which  is 
now  prevailing  so  extensively  in  Texas.  They  are  perhaps  au- 
thorized by  the  condition  of  society  in  both  those  States.  If  it 
be  true,  however,  what  a state  of  things  is  that  which  we  are 
asked  to  extend?  It  seems  to  me,  that  these  facts  admonish 
us  of  the  necessity  of  laying  our  hands  upon  this  dangerous  in- 
stitution, and  preventing  its  further  diffusion  throughout  this 
nation.  To  allow  it  to  spread,  and  to  admit  other  States  into 
the  Union  upon  the  same  terms,  is  to  render  ourselves  respon- 
sible as  a people  for  its  encouragement — as  the  people  of  the 
North,  who  assisted  in  the  original  importation,  are  already 
claimed  to  be.  It  has  taken  possession  already  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  our  continent.  It  cannot  endure  forever.  Those 
who  think  it  can  have  no  end,  because  it  seems  to  have  no  be- 
ginning within  the  historic  period,  forget  that  the  slavery  of 
the  black  man,  except  perhaps  so  far  as  it  is  attested  by  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  is  comparatively  modern,  and  that  it  is  only 
a few  centuries — the  briefest  span  in  the  history  of  our  race — 
that  have  witnessed  the  emancipation  of  the  great  families  of 
men  who  now  govern  the  earth.  The  half  of  England  would 
be  in  bondage  yet,  if  its  courts  had  been  animated  by  the  spirit 
which  now  rules  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
must  have  an  end,  unless  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
complexion  of  the  negro  to  render  it  impossible — and  that  is  in- 
deed the  grand  difficulty.  God  forbid,  however,  that  we 
should  be  instrumental  in  its  propagation  ! 

But  how  is  this  great  question  to  be  settled?  It  is  even  now 
like  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  It  overflows  our  land,  and 
finds  its  way  into  our  kneading  troughs.  It  interferes  with 
our  labor — it  spurns  the  right  of  petition — it  denies  to  us  the 
privileges  of  citizens  in  the  States  where  it  prevails.  While  it 
combines  itself,  it  threatens  us  with  Sedition  Laws,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  slaveholding  judges,  for  the  purpose  of  repress- 
ing all  combinations  amongst  freemen,  to  arrest  its  progress, 
and  protect  themselves.  It  looms  up  in  the  dim  and  shadowy 
future  with  dimensions  still  more  gigantic.  This  pitchy  cloud, 
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warping  up  on  the  Southern  wind,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand,  already  hangs  over  our  subject  realms,  like  night, 
and  darkens  all  the  land  : 

“ A multitudo  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands.” 

A tempest  is  m its  sulphurous  womb.  What  a problem  does 
it  make,  to  be  solved  by  our  posterity  ! At  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  another  century’s  sun  will  look  down  on  sixty-four 
millions  of  negroes  in  the  United  States.  What  is  to  become 
of  them  and  us?  Re-open  the  slave-trade — as  you  may  do,  if 
slavery  is  right,  and  will  if  it  is  not  checked — and  what  an  ad- 
ditional deluge  will  be  upon  us?  And  what  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult ? What  sort  of  government  will  it  require  to  hold  all  these 
slaves  in  subjection,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all  ? Certainly  not  a 
Republican  one.  But  they  cannot  be  so  held.  There  will  be 
an  exodus  sooner  or  later,  over  the  rivers,  and  through  the  sa- 
vannahs of  the  South-West,  marked,  it  may  be,  with  scenes 
before  which  the  puny  exploits  of  the  border  ruffians  of  Mis- 
souri will  pale.  The  bleaching  process  which  has  been  going 
on  in  Virginia,  “ Mother  of  States  and  of  Statesmen.”  now  de- 
scended from  her  original  rank,  and  converted,  with  elements 
of  wealth  unequaled  in  this  Union,  into  a mere  breeder  of 
slaves — that  process  which  drew  the  attention  of  La  Fayette, 
when  he  returned  here  in  1824 — will  not  answer.  If  the  ef- 
forts of  man  could  succeed  in  establishing  a permanent  inter- 
mediate variety,  the  product  of  that  union,  violating  a law  of 
nature,  would  be  on  hand  to  lead  their  hosts,  and  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  black  man.  The  infusion  of  white  blood,  with- 
out conveying  the  privileges  of  white  men,  will  be  fatal  to  all 
subordination.  And  this  is,  perhaps,  the  process  by  which  the 
great  question  is  to  be  solved.  There  is  always  an  avenging 
Nemesis  upon  the  footsteps  of  a great  wrong.  Providence 
works  by  processes,  which,  though  sure,  are  always  so  slow  as 
to  blind  the  observer  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  effected. 
The  slave  has  already  blasted  the  soil  wherever  he  has  set  his 
foot.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  destroying  Hun,  that  no  blade  of 
grass  ever  grew  beneath  the  feet  of  his  war  horse.  So  it  is 
with  the  slave.  The  verdure  perishes  where  he  treads,  and  the 
earth  refuses  to  give  forth  its  increase.  His  march  is  like  that 
of  the  army  worm,  in  search  of  new  pastures  to  devastate  and 
destroy.  And  this  is  the  result  of  the  law,  that  man  will  not 
work  as  he  ought,  unless  he  is  allowed  to  work  for  himself. 
He  changes  the  face  of  society  also  as  he  moves  along.  The 
patrol — the  police — the  army — general  espionage — domiciliary 
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visitation — the  suppression  of  the  book  and  the  newspaper — 
the  interdict  upon  speech  and  thought — the  destruction  of  all 
social  intercourse — the  banishment  of  the  stranger — the  exile 
of  the  citizen — the  weakness  and  insecurity  of  the  social  state — 
laws  that  would  shame  the  bloodiest  of  the  Code  of  Draco — 
nay,  barbarism  itself — all  these  compose  the  grand  cortege 
which  follows  in  the  train  of  Slavery.  And  this  is  no  fancy 
picture.  Look  at  the  consequences  in  the  reckless  adventure 
of  the  madman  Brown  and  his  half  dozen  confederates.  Mar- 
tial law  became  the  order  of  the  day.  No  man  could  go  out- 
side of  his  door,  without  giving  the  pass-word  to  the  sen- 
tinel, who  paced  along  the  adjoining  street.  Turn  your  eyes 
to  Texas,  and  behold  the  scenes  which  are  now  being  enacted 
there.  Look  in  the  direction  of  the  Southern  ports.  You  find 
them  closed  against  Northern  vessels,  except  on  condition  that 
their  crews  shall  be  compelled  to  lie  in  jail ; and  when  a distin- 
guished citizen  of  Massachusetts  is  sent  to  South  Carolina,  in 
the  quality  of  an  ambassador,  to  remonstrate,  he  is  invited  to 
leave  the  State.  Remember  the  exile  of  Underwood  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  expulsion  of  a whole  body  of  quiet,  unoffending 
colonists  from  Kentucky.  Turn  to  the  laws  enacted  in  Kansas 
and  New  Mexico,  and  the  slave  codes  of  the  several  States, 
from  which  they  were  mainly  copied,  and  compare  them  with 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  against  which  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky so  loudly  protested.  And  then  cast  your  eyes  over  the 
whole  vast  field,  and  observe  the  general  terror — the  insecurity 
— the  lynch  law — the  burning  at  the  stake — the  utter  inhu- 
manity and  barbarism  which  attend  it  every  where.  Why, 
the  chivalry  of  Virginia — brave  enough,  no  doubt,  if  they 
were  called  upon,  to  meet  an  open  foe — wTere  unsexed,  and 
their  very  knees  smote  together,  as  though  the  earth  were 
yawning  beneath  them,  at  the  bare  idea  of  an  uprising  amongst 
their  slaves.  Well  might  they  have  said  with  the  stout-heart- 
ed tyrant,  when  he  awoke  from  his  fearful  dream  on  Bosworth 
Field : 

“ Shadows  to-night  have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers.” 

One  man  might  have  chased  a thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thous- 
and to  flight.  Who  would  be  willing  to  live  in  a community  sur- 
rounded by  such  horrors  ? What  would  be  its  capacity  to  re- 
sist a foreign  invasion,  with  this  element  of  weakness  in  its 
midst?  The  war  of  the  Revolution  tells  the  story.  And  who 
is  there  now  to  lend  his  aid  to  its  extension,  or  to  say  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  arresting  it?  If  the  Union  is  assailed,  is 
it  not  a part  of  our  duty  to  defend  it  ? If  the  slave  should  re- 
volt against  his  master,  is  it  not  our  sons  and  brothers  that 
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must  go  up  to  his  deliverance  ? Is  it  not,  then,  our  right  and 
our  duty  to  say,  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ?” 

The  whole  question  between  us  now  is  one  of  political  power. 
Our  Southern  brethren  are  of  the  opinion,  that  if  we  of  the 
Free  States  get  into  the  ascendant,  the  interests  of  slavery 
would  be  unsafe.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  in  their  view,  to 
their  peculiar  property,  that  the  reins  of  government  should 
continue  in  their  hands.  This  cannot  be,  however,  without 
yielding  to  the  control  x>f  the  minority,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  they  have  enjoyed  through  their  representation  in  the 
Senate,  and  what  they  have  claimed  and  asserted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two-third  rule,  by  which  the  nomination  was  wrest- 
ed from  the  Northern  candidate,  who  complains  of  its  opera- 
tion precisely  wThen  it  does  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  the  cup  of  humiliation  is  carried  to  his  own  lips,  by  the 
men  to  whom  the  Democratic  majority  had  sacrificed  its  power. 
It  is  a confession,  however,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
not  reconcilable  with  the  majority  principle,  and  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  anti-republican.  To  save  their  power  then,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  preserve  an  equality  in  the  Senate, 
which  shall  neutralize  the  numerical  majority  in  the  Free 
States ; and  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  struggle  in  relation 
to  the  territories. 

By  what  right  is  it,  however,  that  they  seek  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them  ? The  argument  is,  that  they  are  the  common 
property  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  are  as  well  authorized  to 
carry  their  property  there  as  we  are.  We  do  not  deny  this. 
We  claim  no  rights  in  the  territories  which  we  are  not  willing 
to  accord  to  them.  We  admit  that  we  have  no  more  authority 
to  take  a slave  there  than  we  have  to  import  a contagious  dis- 
ease. But  we  do  insist  that  our  rights  there  are  equal  to  theirs, 
and  that  the  admission  of  the  slave  will  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding the  settlement  of  the  freeman;  and  we  point  to  the 
experience  of  all  countries,  and  the  condition  of  the  Slave 
States  in  particular,  as  contrasted  with  our  own,  to  prove  it. 
Why,  it  is  an  old  story.  Five  hundred  years  ago,  the  Lords  of 
Coucy  and  Clermont,  in  France,  following  the  general  example 
of  the  time,  emancipated  whole  villages  of  serfs,  for  the  express 
reason,  that  “for  hatred  of  such  servitude,”  the  stranger  de- 
clined to  settle  in  their  territories,  and  their  lands  remained 
uncultivated  and  unpeopled,  and  comparatively  worthless  to 
themselves. 

We  do  not  admit  that  slaves  are  property  except  by  virtue  of 
the  local  law.  There  is  nothing  in  the  natural  law  to  warrant 
such  a relation.  The  great  Declaration  proclaims  this  truth. 
The  Republican  platform  reiterates  it.  The  Democratic  plat- 
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form  is  silent,  because  the  interests  of  slavery  require  that  it 
should  be  ignored,  as  but  “a  glittering  genei’ality,”  or  “a  fan- 
faronade of  nonsense.”  The  Fathers  knew,  however,  what 
they  were  saying.  They  were  quite  as  wise  as  we  are.  The 
sentiment  was  nothing  new  to  them.  If  the  great  law  of 
Christianity,  promulgated  as  it  was  so  often  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs  themselves,  did  not  settle  that  question,  the  voice  even 
of  an  absolute  king,  thundering  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  might  have  been  heard  proclaiming,  in  the 
name  of  the  law  of  FTature,  the  right  of  liberty  to  every  human 
creature  framed  in  the  image  of  God,  and  declaring  the  anx- 
ious wish  that  the  realm  of  France  might  become,  in  fact,  what 
it  was  in  name — the  Kingdom  of  the  Free — ( Le  Hoyaume  des 
Francs ).  When  God  gave  dominion  to  man  over  all  created 
things,  we  do  not  find  that  he  invested  him  with  any  such  au- 
thority over  his  fellows.  Ho  contract  can  establish  it.  It  has 
its  foundation  either  in  force  or  fraud,  and  is  in  effect  no  more 
than  the  law  of  the  stronger.  If  it  is  good  as  to  the  black 
man,  it  is  equally  so  as  to  the  white.  And  this  was  the  idea 
that  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution obviously  entertained.  There  is  no  doubt  that  slavery 
has  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  it  was  perhaps  a step  taken  in  the  direction  of  humanity, 
when  it  came  to  be  thought  that  a better  use  might  be  made  of 
a captive  taken  in  war  than  to  burn  him  at  the  stake — as  these 
apostles  of  the  new  humanity  are  said  to  deal  sometimes  with 
their  own  negroes.  However  originating,  our  Fathers  found  it 
here,  when  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  our  Govern- 
ment. When  they  refer  to  it,  however,  it  is  only  as  the  crea- 
ture of  the  local  law.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution, 
which  is  supposed  to  recognize  its  present  claims,  while  it 
shrinks  from  the  utterance  of  the  odious  word,  describes  the 
slaves  as  “persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State” — not 
by  the  general  law,  but  “by  the  laws  thereof.”  And  this,  too, 
was  in  precise  accordance  with  the  common  law,  as  settled  in 
England,  and  always  recognized  here,  until  the  decision  of  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  To  insist,  however,  that  what  is  property  by 
the  law  of  a State,  becomes  so  by  the  law  of  the  Union,  and  is 
entitled  to  protection  every  where,  is  to  say  in  effect,  that  the 
laws  of  every  State  may  be  transported  into  the  territories, 
and  engrafted  on  the  general  law.  Thus,  because  dogs  are 
property  here,  as  they  are  now  by  statute,  they  are  property 
every  where,  and  by  the  same  logic,  slavery  may  be  imported 
into  Pennsylvania,  and  exist  here  in  spite  of  us.  Our  ances- 
tors, or  rather  the  Southern  States  themselves,  thought  that  it 
required  a constitutional  provision  to  secure  the  right  of  recap- 
tion, even  in  the  case  of  an  escape — a thing  which  was  not 
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dreamed  of  in  regard  to  any  other  chattel — and  they  inserted 
it  in  this  form. 

Taking  their  own  language,  therefore,  and  the  fact  of  its 
supposed  necessity,  as  the  guide,  it  is  by  the  law  of  the  State 
only  that  this  relation  can  exist.  While  there  is  nothing  in 
that  instrument  to  make  it  the  law  of  the  nation,  the  implica- 
tion is  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  is  not  made 
so,  however,  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be 
made  so  by  the  authority  of  Congress.  Assuming  it  to  be 
true,  as  announced  in  the  first  article  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, that  the  construction  of  this  instrument  is  to  be  a strict 
one,  and  that  no  doubtful  power  is  ever  to  he  exercised,  or — as 
General  Foster  has  just  asserted  in  his  Philadelphia  speech — 
that  where  there  is  no  express  grant  of  power,  there  is  no  right 
to  legislate  at  all,  it  would  he  curious  to  know  where  the  au- 
thority is  to  be  found  on  the  part  of  that  body  to  alter  the 
common  law,  and  to  depart  from  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
instrument — which  is  “to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty" — by 
nationalizing  slavery.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  do  this,  it  can  do  any  thing.  Those  who  insist  that  it 
may,  and  yet  profess  to  adhere  on  all  occasions  to  the  letter, 
are  but  cheats  and  impostors,  unless  they  choose  to  take  ref- 
uge  in  the  idea,  that  they  are  “to  he  pardoned  their  had  hearts 
for  their  worse  brains.”  The  argument  admits,  however,  in 
effect,  that  it  cannot  be  legislated  in. 

The  idea  of  one  branch  of  the  Democracy,  however,  is  that 
the  Constitution  itself  has  done  this  work — that  it  has  adopted 
human  slavery  as  the  general  lawT  of  this  confederacy,  with 
freedom  only  as  the  exception — and  that  it  carries  it  proprio 
vigore,  by  its  own  inherent  force,  to  the  very  limits  of  our  do- 
minions, and  wherever  our  flag  is  found  to  wave.  This  is  the 
view  of  a Democratic  President,  as  embodied  in  the  declara- 
tion that  Kansas  was  already  as  much  a slave  territory  as  Geor- 
gia, and  this  is  the  new  doctrine  propounded  for  the  occasion 
by  a slaveholding  judiciary.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
opinion  of  the  arch  agitator,  Douglas,  and  his  retainers,  I am 
at  a loss  to  discover  what  it  is.  I do  not  think,  at  all  events, 
that  there  is  enough  to  quarrel  about.  I confess  that  I am  be- 
wildered and  befogged  in  the  labyrinthine  contradictions  of 
his  political  metaphysics.  He  reminds  me,  as  lie  pilgrimizes 
on  his  pious  errand  throughout  the  country,  discoursing  on  this 
theme,  of  the  fallen  spirits  of  Milton,  who  sat  upon  a hill 
apart,  and  , , . , 

i “ reasoned  high 

Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate — ■ 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.” 

I do  not  profess  to  be  very  sharp,  but  if  there  is  any  thing 
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left  of  his  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  it  has  faded  out,  in 
my  view,  to  the  tenuity  of  one  of  Ossian’s  ghosts,  looming  up 
in  the  mist,  with  the  stars  twinkling  through  its  sides.  It  has 
tapered  down,  I believe,  into  non-intervention  by  Congress , a doc- 
trine expressly  repudiated  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  of 
1848,  by  a vote  of  246  to  86,  when  it  was  proposed  by  the  vol- 
canic Yancey,  who  is  now  belching  smoke  and  flame,  and 
threatening  to  smash  up  the  national  machine,  “and  break 
things  generally.”  That  is  now  the  unvarying  refrain — the 
everlasting  burden  of  his  song.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
the  whole  logic  of  the  case  is  with  his  antagonist.  When  he 
admits  that  the  question  is  a judicial  one,  and  declares  his  ac- 
quiescence in  the  doctrines  ol  the  court — as  he  does  in  that 
delicate  piece  of  joinery,  which  was  dove-tailed  into  his  plat- 
form, or  perhaps  rather  superadded,  like  the  tail  to  a boy’s 
kite,  to  steady  its  motion  and  help  it  in  its  ascent — by  the  cun- 
ning hand  of  Wickliffe — not  him,  by  any  means,  who  first 
tried  his  hand  on  the  Saxon  Bible — he  surrenders  the  whole 
question,  and  goes  over  to  Breckinridge,  and  they  both  go  down 
together.  The  court  lias  already  decided  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  carries  slavery  into  the  territories;  that 
Congress  cannot  exclude  it;  that  it  cannot  confer  on  the  terri- 
torial government  a power  which  it  cannot  exei’cise  itself;  and 
that  the  territorial  governments  cannot,  of  course,  meddle  with 
it  themselves.  If  all  this  be  true,  the  obligation  to  intervene, 
if  necessary,  for  its  protection,  follows  as  irresistibly  from  the 
premises,  as  the  re-opening  of  the  slave-trade  is  sure  to  tread 
upon  the  heels  of  the  doctrine  that  slavery  is  national,  and 
liberal,  and  just.  If  it  be  true,  however,  that  he  has  kicked 
down  the  Wickliffe  plank,  in  his  late  speech  at  Clifton  Springs, 
he  is  now,  as  the  lawyers  say,  in  nubibus — suspended  in  mid- 
air, like  many  an  unfortunate  wight  before  him,  without  any 
platform  at  all,  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  territories  are  with- 
out a master,  and  are  a law  unto  themselves,  whether  the  Su- 
preme Court  decide  one  way  or  the  other.  And  this  is  squat- 
ter sovereignty,  in  cxcelsis,  although  he  has  come  to  dislike  the 
word. 

The  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  a recent  invention,  at- 
tributed to  the  genius  of  Cass,  and  first  ventilated,  I believe, 
in  the  famous  Nicholson  letter — equally  unpalatable  to  the 
Southern  Democrats  as  to  ourselves — so  far  as  it  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  right  of  a people  to  regulate  their  own  institutions, 
domestic  or  otherwise,  is  not  to  be  questioned  by  any  body. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  territories  are  the  property  of  the 
Union,  and  that  the  question  is,  whether  they  are  to  come  into 
the  general  partnership  as  States,  presents  a very  different  is- 
sue. Admitting  the  right  to  acquire  them  by  either  cession  or 
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conquest,  the  Government  stands,  of  course,  in  the  relation  ot 
a proprietor,  with  all  the  usual  incidents  of  ownership,  and 
subject  even  to  the  right  of  re-sale  as  one  of  those  incidents. 
If  the  Democratic  party  is  right,  however,  in  its  principle  of 
strict  construction,  we  have  no  valid  title  at  all,  because  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Constitution  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition, as  was  admitted  in  the  cases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
In  that  case,  there  is  an  end,  of  course,  of  the  whole  question ; 
the  domain  and  empire  become  alike  derelict,  and  squatter  sov- 
ereignty must  reign  supreme.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
wrong — and  the  assertion  of  title  admits  it — then  the  power  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  respect  to  it,  is  denied 
to  the  lawful  proprietor,  in  the  face  of  a clear  constitutional 
provision,  and  the  well-settled  law  in  regard  to  ceded  or  con- 
quered territory ; and  the  settler,  either  with  or  without  title, 
may  establish  just  such  form  of  government  as  he  thinks 
proper.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
tor, though  generally  absolute,  must  be  exercised  in  this  case 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  That  instrument,  how- 
ever, is  assumed  to  be  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  it,  and  to 
contain  nothing  to  authorize  any  legislation  on  the  subject  at 
all,  while  it  is  not  questioned  that  Congress  may  and  does  ex- 
ercise the  law-making  power,  and  authorize  the  appointment 
of  executive  and  judicial  officers,  without  reference  to  the  sup- 
posed rights,  or  wishes,  or  opinions,  of  any  or  all  of  the  sover- 
eigns, who  may  have  emigrated  from  other  States  into  the  com- 
mon territory.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  by  this  argument, 
that  the  settler  shall  do  just  as  he  pleases,  even  in  regard  to 
what  are  called  pre-eminently  the  domestic  relations.  The 
practical  notion  is,  that  he  is  a sovereign  only  for  the  purpose 
of  legalizing  slavery.  When  the  people  of  Kansas  decided  in 
favor  of  a free  constitution,  it  was  found  that  they  could  not 
be  admitted,  even  though  they  counted  nearly  a hundred  thou- 
sand souls.  With  slavery,  they  might  have  come  in  at  any 
time,  and  pocketed  a bonus  for  doing  so.  When  Brigham 
Young  and  his  followers,  however,  by  a logic  that  was  unan- 
swerable, undertook  to  carry  out  this  doctrine,  and  to  provide 
help-mates  for  the  saints,  by  the  adoption  of  the  fairer  of  the 
“twin  relics  of  barbarism,”  it  did  not  seem  quite  so  clear,  and 
the  saints  of  the  Douglas  congregation  allowed  their  piety  for 
once  to  overrule  their  politics , and  voted  in  favor  of  interven- 
tion to  destroy. 

But  this  question  has  another  aspect,  which  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  in  all  the  discussions  upon  it.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  authorize  directly  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  and 
that,  of  course,  the  provision  in  regard  to  public  lands,  as  well 
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as  that  which  relates  to  the  admission  of  new  States,  has  ref- 
erence exclusively  to  the  then  existing  territories,  and  not  to 
any  others  which  might  he  subsequently  acquired.  The  De- 
mocratic rule  of  strict  construction,  applied  to  this  case,  in- 
volves, of  necessity,  an  entire  denial  of  all  these  rights.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  territories  to  come  in  at  all  as  States,  and  certainly 
none  to  come  in  on  any  other  terms  than  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  discretion  may  think  proper  to  impose.  In  any 
view,  moreover,  the  power  to  acquire  is  merely  an  implied 
and  incidental  one.  When,  we  come,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  admission , there  are  other  considerations  which  enter 
into  it.  Shall  they  he  permitted  to  come  in  as  Slave  States? 
If  they  do,  they  bring  with  them  a representation  on  the  basis 
of  property.  That  is  an  anomalous  feature,  involving  in  the 
preference  which  it  gives  to  a peculiar  species  of  property, 
which  the  common  law  does  not  recognize  at  all,  over  that 
which  is  property  by  the  universal  law,  a gross  inequality  of 
privileges  between  the  States.  So  far  as  it  regards  the  old 
States,  or,  if  you  choose,  the  old  territories,  it  is  our  bargain, 
and  although  a hard  one,  looking  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  and  the  advantages  which  we  have  real- 
ized  from  it,  we  are  willing  to  stand  up  to  it,  and  to  shame 
the  violators  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  by  a faith  that  has 
not  been  observed  in  regard  to  ourselves.  When  we  are  asked, 
however,  to  go  not  merely  beyond  the  letter,  but  beyond  the 
very  spirit  of  the  contract,  by  extending,  in  favor  of  after  ac- 
quired property,  a privilege  which  is  against  common  right, 
because  it  is  in  derogation  of  the  great  fundamental  Republi- 
can rule  of  equality,  we  may  well  answer — “ non  in  hcec  foedera 
venimus" — we  made  no  such  bargain.  While  we  do  not,  like 
our  Democratic  friends,  insist  upon  the  letter,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  of  a State,  as  we  would  in  that  of 
a penal  statute,  because  we  know  that  “the  letter  kills,”  we  do 
insist  that  the  instrument  is  to  he  construed  with  reference  to 
the  territories  then  owned,  and  that  it  is  a rule  of  common 
sense,  as  well  as  of  the  common  law,  that  no  provision  in  a 
contract,  which  derogates  from  natural  right — and  equality  in 
such  right — is  ever  to  be  extended  by  construction.  Because 
we  chose  to  accord  the  right  of  representation  to  an  old  partner, 
upon  a consideration  which  has  never  been  exacted  by  us  in 
the  imposition  of  direct  taxes,  and  has,  of  course,  thus  far  prac- 
tically failed,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  admit  all  crea- 
tion to  the  same  privileges,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  vote  of  a 
hare  majority  of  States.  Strictly  speaking,  the  admission  of  a 
new  State  outside  of  the  Constitution,  if  consistent  at  all  with 
the  idea  of  a Government  limited  like  ours,  is  an  act  of  sover- 
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eignty,  which  ought  to  have  the  consent  of  all,  precisely  as  the 
admission  of  a new  partner  into  a mercantile  firm.  The  pi'ac- 
tice  has  settled  it  otherwise,  in  analogy  to  the  constitutional 
provision,  hut  no  practice  can  incorporate  a principle  which 
interferes  with  our  rights,  or  our  equality  as  a State.  And 
these  are  doctrines  that  no  man  who  stands  upon  either  of  the 
Democratic  platforms,  can  with  any  show  of  consistency  con- 
trovert. If  their  notions  are  sound,  there  is  nothing  clearer 
than  the  postulate,  that  there  is  no  other  condition  on  the  part 
of  the  territories  in  their  provincial  state  than  that  of  entire 
dependence  upon  the  will  of  their  proprietor,  and  the  right  to 
govern  them  by  the  law-making  power  of  the  parent  State  is 
as  unquestionable  as  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  land  itself.  If 
the  condition  of  wardship  and  tutelage  should  happen  in  any 
case  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  people 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  to  come  into  the  Union  at  all, 
it  would  make  a curious  problem  for  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  political  philosophers  of  the  Democratic  school. 

Uor  is  it  any  answer  to  say,  that  we  are  free  to  exercise  the 
same  privileges  by  the  re-establishment  of  slavery  amongst  us, 
or  that  the  black  man  is  reckoned  as  a unit  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  representation,  while  he  is  counted  only  as  a frac- 
tion in  the  Slave  States.  The  necessities  of  our  social  condi- 
tion, a proper  respect  for  the  right  of  others,  and  an  intelli- 
gent sense  of  our  own  interest,  absolutely  forbid  the  return  to 
a system  which  degrades  the  white  man,  and  impoverishes 
and  weakens  the  State.  If  we  do  count  the  negro  as  a unit, 
when  he  is  free , we  enjoy  no  advantage  in  that  particular  over 
our  brethren  of  the  South.  It  is  a representation  on  both  sides 
on  the  basis  of  men.  When  it  comes  to  the  slave,  it  is  a rep- 
resentation of  property  only.  Though  nominally  persons,  with 
a representation  as  such,  they  are  substantially  things,  because 
they  have  no  will  of  their  own.  If  their  emancipation  should 
raise  them  to  the  political  value  of  an  integer,  it  would  be  ac- 
complished by  reconverting  them  into  men,  with  a will  of 
their  own,  and  a disposition  perhaps  to  travel  northward,  and 
add  still  more  to  the  ever  increasing  preponderance  of  our 
federal  numbers.  It  is  not  admitted  by  the  South,  and  is  de- 
nied by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  they  are  citizens,  whether 
bond  or  free,  although  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
right  of  representation  enjoyed  by  both  of  them  implies  it, 
and  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  a man  is  to  be  repre- 
sented without  being  a citizen,  or  how  it  is  that  those  who 
have  no  less  than  twenty-one  representatives  in  Congress, 
should  have  no  standing  in  the  Federal  courts  as  citizens.  If 
there  be  any  conclusive  test,  it  would  seem  to  be  this,  and  yet 
they  deny  the  title  with  their  usual  logic,  even  to  the  freeman, 
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who  is  treated  as  a whole  man  in  adjusting  the  representation 
on  the  basis  of  numbers. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  this  question,  which,  as  Mr.  Douglas  thinks — or 
did  at  least  before  his  speech  at  Clifton  Springs — no  honest  man 
can  dispute.  I am  free  to  say,  I am  not  one  of  those  who  carry 
their  respect  for  the  judiciary  so  far  as  to  hold  myself  conclud- 
ed by  any  opinion  of  theirs  upon  a question  of  state,  or  one 
which  involves  the  liberties  of  a people.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  itself  to  invest  them  with  any  such  power. 
It  has  never  been  the  usage  even  in  England,  where  the  rights 
of  the  people  are  dependent  on  ancient  charters,  and  acts  of 
Parliament,  and  the  unwritten  customs  of  the  realm,  to  acqui- 
esce in  any  decision  that  was  felt  to  traverse  the  popular  in- 
stincts, or  to  disturb  any  of  the  old  maxims  or  landmarks  of 
liberty.  If  they  had  yielded  on  such  occasions,  they  would 
have  been  slaves  now,  and  so  would  wre.  The  experience  of 
that  people  had  demonstrated  that  judges  were  no  further  to 
be  trusted  than  other  men,  and  that  in  all  the  struggles  be- 
tween prerogative  and  privilege,  they  had  been  invariably  the 
supplest  and  most  tractable  of  all  the  instruments  of  tyranny. 
The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution- 
ary era.  The  danger  of  intrusting  the  public  liberties  to  a 
guardianship  so  practically  irresponsible,  was  felt  and  pointed 
out  by  the  sagacious  Jefferson  in  the  declaration,  that  to  com- 
mit a power  so  great  to  any  seven  or  nine  men,  perhaps  no  wiser 
and  no  better  than  ourselves,  would  be  to  make  them  the 
absolute  masters  of  the  State,  and  to  erect  the  Government  into 
a judicial  oligarchy.  The  same  doctrine,  overlaid  by  the  rev- 
erence inspired  by  the  high  character,  the  eminent  patriotism, 
and  the  distinguished  learning  of  such  men  as  John  Marshall 
and  his  associates — was  reiterated  by  Jackson  in  a case  involv- 
ing an  economical  question  only,  was  indorsed  by  Buchanan 
as  a Senator  in  the  same  case,  and  is  now  canonized  as  an  arti- 
cle of  Democratic  faith  in  the  Cincinnati  platform.  The  de- 
cision in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  with  others  which  have  touched 
not  only  the  anomalous  property  in  slaves,  but  all  property 
whatever,  has  made  it  the  sentiment  of  all  parties  in  the  na- 
tion. There  was  something  providential,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  time  and  manner  of  its  occurrence.  It  was  a decision 
volunteered  by  slaveholding  judges,  and  foreshadowed  by  the 
President  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Kansas  struggle,  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  casting  the  balance  against  the  Free  States. 
It  was  judicial  intervention,  following  upon  the  heels  of  execu- 
tive intervention,  to  secure  legislative  intervention,  and  approved 
even  by  those  who  profess  to  be  opposed  to  any  intervention 
at  all.  It  has  awakened  the  nation  to  a full  sense  of  the  wis- 
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dom  of  Jefferson,  and  the  reasonableness  of  that  jealousy 
which  was  once  condemned  as  inordinate.  I should  be  glad 
to  examine  it,  if  the  time  would  allow  me.  I dismiss  it,  how- 
ever, to  the  owls  and  the  bats,  to  that  oblivion  which  is  sure 
to  overtake  it.  It  has  failed  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  will  soon  die  out,  leaving  behind  it  only  the  val- 
uable lesson  which  it  has  taught  us. 

And  yet  humbly  as  the  negro  is  rated  in  this  Government, 
we  are  told  that  although  we  meet  him  at  every  corner,  we 
must  not  agitate , if  he  insists  on  taking  the  wall,  but  must  lift 
our  hats  respectfully,  and  pass  by  quietly  on  the  other  side. 
On  terms  of  unconditional  submission,  we  can  have  peace — so 
can  anybody  in  the  worst  of  governments — but  not  otherwise. 
If  we  petition,  we  are  insulted;  if  we  remonstrate,  we  are 
taxed  with  insubordination;  if  we  assert  the  right  to  rule, 
because  we  are  the  majority,  we  are  threatened  with  a se- 
cession. 

"Well,  we  have  endeavored  to  be  quiet,  and  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  have  borne  and  forborne  for  a very  long  time,  but  we 
cannot  exorcise  this  juggling  fiend,  or  bid  this  unquiet  spirit 
down,  by  putting  a padlock  upon  our  lips.  Turn  your  eyes  to 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  Republican  members  adopt- 
ed, as  you  know,  the  policy  of  almost  unbroken  silence,  but 
what  a storm  of  vituperation  was  poured  upon  their  heads  ! 
For  six  long  weeks  the  thunder  bellowed,  and  the  lightning 
flashed  around  that  hall,  but  there  they  sat  like  ‘‘Patience  on  a 
monument,”  without  reply,  until  the  tempest  had  spent  its  fury 
and  growled  itself  to  rest.  Uor  did  the  Democrats  or  the  Union 
savers  of  the  Uorth  themselves  escape  the  dire  anathema.  The 
former,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the  anti-Lecompton  portion 
of  them,  were  but  a shade  galer  than  the  Black  Republicans 
themselves.  The  latter — there  was  no  quarter  for  them — were 
but  the  veriest  Swiss,  who  wanted  to  secure  the  custom  of  the 
South,  aud  were  willing  to  pawn  their  principles  and  dishonor 
their  fathers,  if  necessaiy,  for  the  merest  dross.  And  the  same 
spirit  transmigrated  into  the  Charleston  Convention,  and  blew 
the  whole  concern  to  atoms. 

And  now  as  to  the  risks  of  a secession.  This  has  been  often 
talked  about  of  late,  and  has,  on  earlier  occasions,  been  treated 
by  such  men  as  Clay  and  Webster  as  something  serious.  If 
it  be  so,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better.  With  all  proper 
respect,  however,  for  the  sagacity  of  those  distinguished  patri- 
ots, I am  constrained  to  say,  that  I have  never  been  able  to 
listen,  with  any  measure  of  patience,  to  threats  of  this  sort.  I 
have  never  entertained  a fear  in  regard  to  the  Union  of  these 
States,  aud  would  treat  the  very  imagination  of  a dissolution 
as  the  highest  of  treasons,  if  I did  not  regard  it  as  the  wild- 
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est  of  chimeras.  The  man  who  thinks  that  these  States,  which 
have  been  joined  in  holy  matrimony  by  a bond  of  liberty,  are 
to  be  ruptured  and  divorced  upon  a question  like  this,  is,  I 
think,  no  statesman,  and  has  a very  imperfect  understanding 
of  the  ties  which  hold  us  together.  If  he  supposes  that  it  is 
only  a paper  Constitution,  which  may  be  one  thing  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow,  according  to  the  mere  shifting  will  of  a 
bench  of  nine  Federal  judges — he  is  greatly  mistaken.  That 
would  be  but  a rope  of  sand.  hTo.  It  is  the  community  of 
interest  and  of  origin — the  means  of  intercommunication — the 
family  tie — a common  history — the  sense  of  a common  struggle 
— and  above  all,  the  intense,  overpowering  sentiment  of  nation- 
ality which  follows  our  flag  every  where,  which  travels  as  we 
travel,  and  away  beyond  the  seas,  amid  the  tumbling  icebergs 
of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  down  under  the  burning  line,  is  ever 
present  in  the  American  heart,  flinging  ofl'  in  the  dim  distance 
all  recollection  of  State  lines,  and  comprehending  in  one  affec- 
tionate embrace  the  whole  vast  circle,  the  almost  limitless  ex- 
panse, that  proclaims  the  present  and  prospective  power  of  the 
great  American  Republic,  the  queen  among  the  natious,  “our 
own,  our  native  land  ” — these,  these  are  the  threads,  light  and 
delicate  as  the  gossamer,  but  strong  as  cables  of  adamant,  that 
anchor  us  by  the  rock  where  our  Fathers  left  us,  and  guaran- 
tee our  lasting  unity  as  a people.  Why,  the  rustle  of  the  star- 
spangled  banner,  or  a quaver  of  Yankee  Doodle,  would  dis- 
perse a whole  legion  of  secessionists. 

But  if  the  exercise  of  a constitutional  power  in  the  resump- 
tion of  the  long  abdicated  rule  of  the  majority,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  a candidate  who  is  not  agreeable  to  the  slave  owner, 
are  to  result  in  a convulsion  of  this  sort,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  experiment  were  made,  and  the  conservative  powers  of  this 
Government  put  to  the  proof.  If  it  cannot  survive  the  shock  of 
a change  of  dynasty  like  this,  it  is  hardly  worth  saving.  The 
idea  that  it  can  be  overthrown  in  this  way,  is  one  which  will 
be  only  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  order  of  things.  The  time  to  settle  that  question,  if  it 
is  to  be  settled  at  all,  is  now.  The  insolent  menaces  of  the 
Southern  leaders  amount  to  a challenge,  which  we  cannot  de- 
cline, without  a confession  of  our  weakness  or  our  fear,  which 
will  only  aggravate  the  evil  hereafter.  It  is  our  duty  to  defeat 
them  now,  if  it  were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  teach  them 
modesty,  and  to  show  the  world  how  utterly  hollow  and  ridic- 
ulous is  all  this  clamor,  which  has  shaken  the  nerves  of  the 
weak  and  impaired  the  confidence  of  the  ignorant,  in  the  sta- 
bility of  this  Government.  It  is  the  sovereign  remedy,  and  the 
only  one,  for  all  this  agitation,  which  it  is  thought  so  desirable 
to  repress.  To  suppose  that  it  will  go  down  by  a new  submis- 
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sion,  or  upon  a new  covenant  of  peace,  in  view  of  our  past  ex- 
perience of  the  exactions  and  the  perfidy  of  the  slave  power, 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  that  the  strong  man  shall 
not  struggle  while  the  night-mare  sits  upon  his  chest,  smother- 
ing his  respiration,  and  damming  up  the  very  currents  of  his  life. 

All  these  threats,  however,  are  but  an  insidious  appeal  to 
our  affections  or  our  interests.  They  involve  one  argument 
for  the  generous  and  the  patriotic,  and  another  for  the  mean 
and  the  sordid.  They  suppose  among  us  either  a love  for  the 
Union  of  these  States  as  strong  as  the  affection  of  the  mother, 
and  with  a little  of  her  weakness,  too,  or  a base  and  ignoble 
spirit,  which  would  sacrifice  every  thing,  even  to  self-respect 
itself,  upon  the  altar  of  Mammon — “the  least  erect  spirit  that 
fell.”  They  find  both  classes,  unfortunately,  amongst  us.  For 
the  first,  we  can  respect  the  motive , while  we  deplore  the  weak- 
ness. For  the  second,  there  can  be  no  feeling  but  the  deepest 
scorn  and  the  most  unmitigated  contempt.  The  man  who  has 
no  sense  but  of  his  pecuniary  interests — who  is  ready  to  make 
merchandise  of  his  principles  and  independence,  and  is  silly 
enough  to  be  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  non-intercourse  and  loss 
of  trade — it  would  be  base  flattery  to  call  such  a creature  a 
man.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  cotton  planter  comes 
here,  and  deals  with  us  upon  the  principle  of  personal  affection, 
and  from  a disinterested  desire  to  favor  us?  lie  forgets  that 
trade  has  its  laws,  which  are  as  regular  in  their  operation  as 
those  of  physics.  The  slaveholder  will  go  precisely  wherever 
his  interests  or  necessities  lead  him.  He  is  as  dependent  as 
any  body.  He  must  buy  his  bread,  his  horses  and  mules,  and 
his  implements  of  husbandry,  from  the  North.  He  must  come 
to  the  Northern  cities,  to  realize  the  product  of  his  crops,  and  to 
find  carriers  for  them,  lie  wants  advances,  or  in  other  words 
credit,  and  he  can  only  find  it  there.  He  must  go  there  to 
purchase  the  silks,  the  jewelry,  the  pianos,  the  fine  carriages, 
the  expensive  furniture,  all  the  luxuries — nay  even  the  neces- 
sities of  civilized  life,  which  surround  and  embellish  his  home. 
He  must  go  there,  too,  to  parade  the  beauty  of  his  daughters, 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  attire,  as  well  as  to  recruit  his 
own  shattered  frame,  at  some  fashionable  watering  place, 
where  he  can  purge  off  the  miasma  of  the  rice  field,  by  inhaling 
the  pure  and  health-giving  breezes  of  our  more  favored  clime. 
He  cannot  make  any  of  these  articles  at  home.  There  is  no 
skill,  no  machinery,  no  commercial  activity,  no  marts  of  trade, 
no  great  cities,  where  slavery  flaps  its  heavy  wing  over  the  soil. 
The  very  genius  of  that  institution  forbids  it.  He  cannot 
even  educate  his  sons  to  manhood,  without  sending  them  to  a 
Northern  university.  To  refuse  all  connection  with  us,  and  to 
decline  the  indulgences  which  it  supplies,  would  be  to  take  a 
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long  stride  backward  in  the  direction  of  barbarism.  If  the 
Union  were  divided  to-morrow,  and  peace  could  be  maintained 
between  us,  there  would  be  precisely  the  same  relations  of 
connection  and  dependence  as  now.  The  Horth  would  carry 
and  sell  their  cotton,  purchase  their  bills,  provide  them  with 
their  bread,  and  educate  their  children.  There  can  be  no 
commerce  where  trade  is  made  a question  of  color,  where  its 
free  wings  are  clipped  by  police  regulations,  and  where  sailors 
have  to  be  thrown  into  jail,  because  their  skins  happen  to  be  a 
little  darker  than  ours.  There  can  be  no  universities  where 
there  is  an  embargo  on  speech  and  even  thought — no  educa- 
tion where  books  are  burned  in  the  market  places  by  the  com- 
mon hangman,  and  professors  are  exiled  for  daring  to  be  men. 
The  merchants  of  the  North,  who  advertise  opinions  for  the 
Southern  market,  and  cringe,  with  the  suppleness  of  the  Asiatic 
eunuch,  to  these  cotton  lords,  are  not  only  derided  for  their 
folly,  but  despised  for  their  servility.  There  is  not  a high- 
spirited  Southern  maiden,  fitted  to  be  the  mother  of  a race  of 
freemen — and  there  arc  many  such — who  would  not  scorn  to 
mate  herself  with  a creature  so  abject  as  the  man  who  would 
endeavor  to  recommend  himself  by  artifices  such  as  these.  It 
is  the  North  that  produces  the  vigorous  progeny  that  takes  the 
lead  in  every  department  of  industry,  even  in  the  Southern 
States.  I have  heard  Mr.  Douglas  himself  remark,  that  in 
every  leading  city  of  the  country,  its  supplies  of  intellect  and 
enterprise  were  drawn  from  the  regions  North  of  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  from  such  a degenerate  stock  as  this  that  any  thing 
manly  is  to  be  propagated.  It  is  only  the  man  who  will  re- 
spect himself  that  will  be  respected  by  others,  and  it  is  only 
with  such  a man  that  a truly  elevated  Southern  gentleman 
would  choose  to  deal.  He  sees  slaves  enough  at  home.  His 
confidence  is  only  for  freemen. 

But  what  is  to  be  gained  by  secession  ? Secession  is  revolu- 
tion. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a quiet  separation.  The 
Union  is  something  more  than  a confederacy,  which  will  divide 
by  its  line  of  cleavage,  like  a stratified  rock  or  a lump  of  stone 
coal.  If  it  be  rent  asunder,  it  will  be  by  a blow  like  that  which 
shatters  the  granite  rock.  Is  it  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
slave  owner  that  this  thing  is  to  be  done  ? Why,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips and  his  party  are  better  logicians  than  this.  They  look 
upon  secession  as  the  direct  highway  which  leads  to  the  utter 
extinction  of  slavery.  And  they  are  unquestionably  right.  The 
lapse  of  two  years  would  not  see  a Slave  State  upon  our  South- 
ern border.  As  the  chasm  widened  and  deepened,  the  black 
cloud,  whose  edges  are  now  fringed  with  flame,  would  roll 
back  upon  the  Gulf,  to  accumulate  its  horrors,  and  concentrate 
and  intensify  its  aggravated  thunders  there.  And  the  process 
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would  go  on,  until  the  Border  States,  unwilling  as  they  would 
he  to  bear  the  burthens,  and  encounter  the  dangers  of  that  in- 
stitution, would  wheel  round  into  line  with  us  again,  section 
by  section,  and  tier  after  tier,  as  they  respectively  became  free. 
The  ingenious  expedient  of  the  western  farmer,  who  proposed 
to  save  his  corn  from  the  depredations  of  the  vermin,  by  plant- 
ing no  border  row  at  all,  would  he  about  the  only  feasible 
provision  against  a general  stampede. 

All  this,  however,  supposes  that  the  separation  is  a peaceful 
one — as  it  cannot  be.  It  would  be  more  or  less  violent;  and 
what  are  their  means  of  defense,  with  an  army  of  freemen  in 
front,  and  a savage,  relentless,  unpitying  foe,  stung  to  madness 
by  oppression — with  a long  arrear  of  injuries  to  wipe  out,  and 
freedom,  God’s  best  gift,  before  him — in  their  dwellings,  at 
their  firesides,  and  hanging  menacingly  upon  their  rear  ? The 
thing  is  not  to  be  talked  of  by  sane  men.  They  would  prove 
inadequate  to  defend  themselves  from  the  knife,  and  the  torch, 
and  the  poison  in  the  hands  of  their  own  slaves,  and  would 
come  back,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  beg  re-admission  under 
the  paternal  roof.  And  yet,  with  all  these  elements  of  weak- 
ness in  their  midst,  and  a white  population  impoverished  and 
degraded  by  the  contact,  they  presume  to  threaten  us,  with  all 
our  material  and  moral  power — our  great  resources  in  men  and 
money — our  universal  freedom— and  our  unrivaled  means  of 
concentration  ! Do  they  hope  to  enlist  others  in  this  struggle  ? 
They  have  more  than  once  insinuated  as  much.  If  they  could 
succeed,  however,  in  securing  the  support  or  sympathy  of  any 
portion  of  the  civilized  world,  in  such  a cause,  and  upon  such 
an  issue  as  this,  what  is  to  be  the  return  which  they  are  to 
make  for  it  ? Are  they  to  sink  again  into  a condition  of  worse 
than  colonial  dependence  upon  the  monarchical  governments 
of  the  Old  World  ? Do  they  prefer  the  condition  of  subject 
provinces  to  that  of  independent  States  ? If  they  do,  it  is  more, 
however,  than  we  can  suffer.  We  cannot  permit  any  Euro- 
pean power  to  hold  colonies  here,  located  as  they  are.  We 
shall  be  constrained  to  borrow  for  the  occasion  the  Monroe 
doctrine  of  “ no  foreign  intervention  here,”  from  the  Democratic 
platform  itself.  If  our  Southern  brethren  are  not  content  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony,  under  the  broad  shadow  of  our 
national  flag,  they  must  go  somewhere  else.  The  land  is  ours. 
We  cannot  afford  to  part  with  an  acre  of  it.  We  have  an  in- 
terest in  its  battle  fields.  Eutaw,  and  Camden,  and  Guilford 
Court  House,  are  historic  names.  The  blood  of  our  ancestors 
has  mingled  with  their  soil.  It  was  at  Yorktown  that  the  cur- 
tain fell  upon  the  drama  which  opened  at  Lexington,  and  Con- 
cord, and  Bunker  Hill.  The  bones  of  the  mighty  dead  of  our 
heroic  age  are  still  resting  in  their  midst.  Mount  Vernon  is 
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still  there.  So,  too,  is  Monticello.  We  cannot  consent,  how- 
ever, that,  after  the  custom  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  they  shall 
disinter  these  precious  relics  and  carry  them  away  in  their 
Hegira.  We  will  gather  them  up  with  pious  hands,  and  build 
a mausoleum  over  them,  which  shall  he  a shrine  for  the  patri- 
otic pilgrims  of  future  times,  and  a standing  reproach  to  the 
degeneracy  of  their  sons. 

The  Democratic  party  has  not  deemed  it  worth  while  to  give 
a thought  in  its  platform  to  the  question  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  Its  leaders  have  again  and  again  threatened  it 
with  destruction.  The  Republican  party  stands  pledged  to 
maintain  its  integrity  under  all  circumstances.  It  was  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  tempest  and  fury  of  denunciation  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  and  while  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Edition  was 
ringing  with  the  treason,  which  the  galleries  were  applauding 
to  the  echo,  that  the  invocation  to  the  friends  of  the  Union, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  call  that  gathered  the  people  to- 
gether at  Chicago,  was  penned  by  my  own  hand.  It  was  the 
dominating  thought  with  me,  as  it  was,  I believe,  with  every 
member  of  the  committee.  It  re-appears  in  the  sublime  decla- 
ration of  the  Convention,  that  “the  Union  of  these  States  must 
and  shall  be  preserved.”  It  is  a vow  registered  in  heaven — 
an  oath  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  country,  to  which 
every  good  patriot  in  the  nation  will  respond  with  a thunder- 
ing amen!  The  idea  of  a dissolution  of  this  great  confederacy 
— the  last  hope  of  liberty  to  man — set  as  it  were  upon  a hill,  to 
flood  this  continent  with  light  and  to  send  its  rays  over  the  ut- 
termost isles — and  that,  too,  upon  a question  of  property  in 
man — is  one  which  must  find  no  utterance  here  to  make  it  fa- 
miliar to  our  ears,  and  is  not  even  to  be  whispered  to  the  winds 
that  waft  our  commerce  beyond  the  seas.  What ! the  young- 
est-born of  liberty,  with  its  red  baptism  of  steel  and  fire — the 
Uniou,  consecrated  by  so  many  glorious  memories  and  ce- 
mented by  so  many  rivers  of  blood — to  die  of  Slavery  and  for 
Slavery ! The  thought  is  treason,  and  we  but  misbegotten 
slips  of  a once  noble  stock,  if  we  do  not  rebuke  it  wherever  ut- 
tered— if  we  do  not  on  all  occasions  rally  around  that  Union 
as  the  ark  of  our  salvation,  and  smite  dowm  the  sacrilegious 
that  is  hand  laid  irreverently  upon  it.  If  that  Union  itself 
could  speak  to  the  dark  spirit  which  menaces  its  existence,  its 
answrnr  would  be,  as  it  pointed  up  the  ascent  which  we  have  been 
climbing  for  more  than  eighty  years : 

“Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape! 

That  dares,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ? Through  them  I mean  to  pass, 

That  be  assured,  without  leave  asked  of  thee: 

Redre,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 

Hell-born  ! not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heaven  !” 
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No:  The  great  American  Republic,  the  Queen  of  the  New 
World,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations — whose  can- 
vas now  whitens  every  sea,  and  whose  flag  is  known  and  re- 
spected on  every  shore — is  not  thus  to  perish  by  an  unfilial 
hand.  It  has  a destiny  to  work  out  in  the  ages  that  are  to 
come.  What  glimpses  of  glory  flash  out  upon  our  dazzled  vis- 
ion, as  we  roll  up  the  curtain  of  the  future,  and  look  blown 
through  the  long  vista  which  is  before  us ! There  is  nothing 
there  to  blast  the  vision  of  the  seer,  or  to  cast  a shadow  over 
the  wide  field  of  view,  except  the  one  dark  stain,  the  one 
“ damned  spot,”  which  blots  our  escutcheon,  and  even  now 
threatens  our  existence  as  a nation.  It  will  fade  out,  however, 
by  degrees,  under  the  glorious  sunlight  of  an  advancing  civili- 
zation. Yes,  fellow-citizens!  it  is  written  on  earth  and  regis- 
tered in  heaven,  that  “the  Union  of  these  States  must  and 
shall  be  preserved”  in  its  totality,  without  loss  and  without  di- 
minution ! There  is  no  star  in  that  glorious  galaxy  that  shall 
perish,  but  planet  after  planet,  won  from  chaos  by  the  indomi- 
table energies  of  free  labor , shall  wheel  into  our  system,  until 
our  shield  is  powdered  with  stars,  and  the  loftiest  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, seated  on  his  throne  of  rocks,  and  soaring,  with  his 
snow-crowned  diadem,  away  into  the  summer  heavens,  shall, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

“ — o’er  earth,  ocean,  wave, 

Glare,  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  see  no  slave  !’’ 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  but  one  word  more  and  I have 
done.  In  regard  to  the  personal  merits  of  the  several  candi- 
dates who  are  before  you,  I have  nothing  to  say.  I agree  that 
they  are  all  respectable.  I take  them  all,  as  selected  and  ac- 
credited by  their  respective  parties,  to  be  representative  men, 
and  pledged  to  administer  the  Government,  if  elected,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  their  respective  platforms.  If  you 
are  of  the  opinion  that  slavery  is  the  law  of  this  nation,  and 
the  Union  itself  of  no  value,  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  it,  you  will  vote  of  course  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane. 
If  you  think  it  makes  no  difference  whether  slavery  is  voted 
up  or  voted  down,  and  that  the  service  of  enlarging  its  domin- 
ion over  a territory  five  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  a recommendation  to  a candidate  here,  you  will  vote 
for  Douglas  and  his  associate,  who  thinks  that  capital  ought 
to  own  those  of  you  who  ai’e  condemned  to  labor.  If  you  think 
it  is  wise  to  ignore  the  negro,  and  to  leave  the  Government  to 
be  administered  on  the  principle,  that  everything  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, as  heretofore,  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  repose,  you  will 
support  the  ticket  of  the  very  respectable,  but  nervous  old  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  such  a salutary  horror  of  everything  like 


agitation.  If  you  think  with  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
want  free  thought  and  free  speech — protection  for  free  labor, 
and  homes  for  free  men — and  a system,  of  internal  improve- 
ments which  shall  clear  out  our  harbors  and  our  rivers,  and 
build  a railroad  to  the  Pacifiq,  you  will  vote  with  me  for  Lin- 
coln and  Hamlin — and  for  Andrew  G.  Curtin  in  the  first  place, 
in  onfer  to  secure  them  both.  As  you  shall  vote  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  October,  so  will  be  almost  assuredly  the  result  in 
the  following  month.  Pennsylvania  is  admitted  to  be  the  bat- 
tle ground.  Your  defeat  on  that  day  will  put  everything  to 
hazard.  Your  success  will  make  everything  sure.  The  Presi- 
dential question  is  staked  on  that  day’s  struggle.  If  you  are 
'beateu  then,  and  beaten  in  November,  the  case  will  pass  over 
to  a tribunal  where  the  smallest  of  the  Slave  States  will  be 
your  peer.  That  is  all  that  is  now  aimed  at  by  the  combina- 
tions which  are  arrayed  against  you.  See  that  you  disconcert 
their  arrangements,  by  asserting  your  own  power,  and  dispos- 
ing of  this  question  for  yourselves. 


